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Vons. Sismondi on the Political, Moral and Religious State of the Britis! 
Possessions in India, 


Birmingham, 


Sik, January 28, 1825. 
A LATE number of the Pevue 
i Encyclopédique, published at 


Paris, contains a valuable paper, writ- 
ten by the celebrated Sismondi, on 
the state of our vast possessions in 
India. The article is a review of two 
English publications on the same sub- 
ject, which are full of the most en- 
lightened views and important infor- 
mation.” The following extract from 
the review, will, I trust, be deemed 
worthy of a place in the Monthly 
Repository; the readers of which will 
be not a little interested in learning 
what is thought by foreigners of ta- 
lent and disinterestedness on a subject 
which so deeply involves our national 
character as the friends of humanity 
md civilization. The extract closes 
with a tribute of admiration to the 
reat and virtuous Rammohun Roy. 


Y. 


Ilow important is it that the East 
lndies shonld attract the public at- 
tention! ‘This immense empire com- 
prehends the most populous and the 
richest part of Asia: with its subjects 
and its vassals, it contains nearly eighty 
willions of inhabitants; and as the 
nglish have all the advantages to be 
derived from superiority in the arts 
of warfare and government, it may 
perhaps extend over the rest of Asia. 
Nevertheless, a law whieh would in- 


jure the interests of Bristol or Man- 


chester would much sooner inflame 
the British nation, than if it over- 
Wwhelmed the whole of India. This 
's hot surprisiug: Hindostan is sepa- 
rated from England: by the whole 
terrestrial globe. The accounts which 


i. ‘Two Letters to Sir C, Forbes on the 
“uppression of Public Discussion in India, 
“ec. 1824. Richardson, Cornhill. Re- 
printed in the Oriental Herald for Aug. 
—An Inquiry into the Expediency of the 
Colonial System for the Government of 
india. 1822. Richardson, 
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are received from thence are often six 
months in arriving: the communica- 
tions between the inhabitants of the 
two countries are so expensive as to 
become rare: a long and difficult study 
is necessary in order to have an idea 
ot the organization of a country so 
completely different from any with 
which we are acquainted; and this 
study is rendered still more diffeult 
from the number of words and names, 
drawn from the unknown languages 
of India, which we cannot succeed in 
pronouncing, and which we cannot 
easily remember, 

Many English, undoubtedly, go to 
India, but scarce one in ten escapes 
the pernicious influence of the climate ; 
scarce one in ten returns to his native 
country with a fortune bought at the 
expense of health and activity, which 
have given place to languor and weak- 
ness. ‘These veterans of India form, 
however, almost the only individuals 
who understand sufliciently the affairs 
of India to take a lively interest in 
them. Lastly, the India Company— 
which is placed between the nation 
and its subjects, which forbids all co- 
lonization to the English, and has 
long prohibited all commerce, so that 
England has hardly any advantages 
from its immense Asiatic possessions 
—has succeeded in making the En- 
glish almost completely uninterested 
in the affairs of India. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all these 
disadvantages, the public opinion of 
England has still a good effeet upon 
India. It is a lighthouse, whose rays 
can hardly pierce the darkness at so 
immense a distance; although they 
point out some rocks wherever they 
do penetrate. The social system of 
Hindostan is little better than that 
of the West Indies; but it is advan- 
cing. The good which has been done 
in India, has been demanded from 
power by public opinion: greater good 
is and will be demanded for it still. 
The national wishes with regard to 
India are still confused and feeble ; 
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but they will be enlightened, they will 
be strengthened, and they will finally 
obtain what they have once required. 

India, thanks to the management 
of the Company, does not enrich the 
English. This fact is the result of 
observation, established by M. Say 
and by all who have studied the affairs 
of the Company. This will sooner 
or later cause the dissolution of the 
Company, and the complete reunion 
of the country it governs to the Bri- 
tish empire. But this consideration 
is quite secondary, when compared 
with the duty of governors. The go- 
vernment of a state is not a commer- 
cial undertaking, of which the profits 
can be calculated by pounds, shillings 
and pence: it is an august task, a 
sacred duty to be fulfilled. In what- 
ever manner this power may have 
fallen into a person’s hands, his duties 
are still the same: he ought to em- 
ploy his power solely for the good of 
the people he governs; for its good, 
not only physically, but morally ; for 
its improvement, as well as its tran- 
quillity or opulence. The Company 
is accountable to England, and En- 
gland to the rest of mankind, for 
from seventy to eighty millions of 
human beings, of which they can, and 
therefore ought, to make men. The 
duties of England towards India will 
not be accomplished till these men 
are as virtuous, as happy, as free, as 
those whom she glories in having made 
so at home. To ruise subjects thus 
high from a state of profound degra- 
dation, must undoubtedly require from 
the English nation time, and a great 
length of time. She will not be re- 
proached on this ground, if she em- 
ploys the time well; but it is neces- 
sary for her to advance, and to wish 
to advance, whilst the Company wishes 
to remain stationary. And most com- 
monly the Government wishes it too, 
though there have been glorious ex. 
ceptions, particularly during the late 
administration of the Marquis of Has- 
tings. It belongs to the English nation 
to wish more fervently than either, for 
the welfare and advancement of hu- 
manity. 

The ne of Britain in India are 
of wvo religions: the great mass of 
the ancient inhabitants worship Bra- 
ma; the descendants of the Mogul 
conquerors are Mahometans. Other 
religions are professed only by foreign. 


ers. Experience has sufficiently shewn 
that both the religions professed by 
the natives are hostile to the deve. 
lopment of moral sentiments, to the 
progress of intellect, to the love of 
country, and to that of liberty. 

But for experience, better hopes 
might have been entertained of Islam- 
ism; a religion founded upon the 
worship of one God, a pure Spirit, 
all-powerful, all-good ; which makes 
charity the first duty of the faithful. 
But y Bren Ps and priestcraft have 
dreadfully changed the religion of 
Mahomet. Wherever it is professed, 
a savage fanaticism is found ; a hatred 
of all intellectual and moral improve- 
ment; and external observances put 
in the place of moral duties. The 
religion of Brama is still more fatal 
to the human species. It has so con- 
stantly substituted ritual observances 
for virtues, that its professors do not 
think of seeking any tie between reli- 
gion and morality. A great number 
of its customs are atrocious; others 
are obscene; and its most constant 
effect is to efface humane feelings 
from the heart. But, especially, it is 
founded upon the division of the peo- 
ple into castes; upon the invincible 
aversion that it establishes between 
them; upon the repugnance which it 
inspires between one man and another 
of a different caste ; upon that idea of 
offending the Divinity which it attaches 
to the progress of each individual to- 
wards a superior state. The religion 
of Brama enchains human nature; it 
rivets the irons which fix each to his 
place, and which must for ever impede, 
civilization. 

The English really bear to their 
Indian subjects the seinen which the 
absolute governments of Europe pre- 
tend to ae to theirs, when they 
arrogate to themselves the right of 


judging what is fit for man and what 


is not ; when they speak of the people 
as if they themselves, instead of being 
a part of the people, were angels. 
The English are a superior race 0 
the Indians ; they know better than 
the inferior race what is proper for 
them; they may properly aspire t0 
be the tutors, the instructors of thei 
subjects ; whilst our governors, chose 
from among ourselves, ought to cod 
sider themselves only as our represel- 
tatives. However, the English have 
thought that the sovereign power with 
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which they are invested, does not ex- 
tend, and ought not to extend, to the 
command of the religious opinions of 
their subjects. They have respected, 
they have protected, the national reli- 
gions. This was their duty as govern- 
ors, and they have performed it. But 
this duty was not contrary to their 
duty, as men and as Christians, of 
enlightening their subjects, raising 
them gently to a purer religion, and 
preserving them, by public authority, 
trom actions contrary to all morality, 
to all progress in civilization, which 
the law has always a right to repress. 
The English are now animated by 
a religious zeal, an ardour for prose- 
lytism, which has no parallel in their 
own history, or in that of other na- 
tions. The consequence is, that even 
their language is seldom free from 
that affectation of devotion which is 
called cant, and which sometimes ex- 
cites distrust. Nevertheless, this na- 
tional feeling is completely stifled by 
the interest which it is believed the 
India Company has in preventing the 
a ae of civilization and the deve- 
opment of the minds of its subjects. 
When Mr. Wilberforce proposed, in 
1813, to Parliament to endeavour to 
introduce Christianity into India, as 
a source of other ameliorations, Mr. 
Marsh, who undertook to refute him, 
und to shew the danger of the intro- 
duction of Christianity, insisted parti- 
cularly “‘ upon the advantage of the 
institution of castes to repress the 
restlessness of ambition and the impa- 
tience at obedience.” Mr. Charles 
Grant, who, in concert with his bro- 
ther, Mr. Robert Grant, has shewn 
himself one of the most skilful and 
constant apologists for the India Com- 
pany, is not less explicit in his desire 
to preserve the religion of the Hin- 
doos ; to preserve also, by its means, 
that part of the system which prevents 
most efficaciously all progress of civi- 
lization, all enlargement of the mind. 
“* The institution of castes,” says he, 
“constitutes a source of security for the 
permanence of our government in the 
East Indies which cannot be equalled 
in the history of the world; and as it 
is not probable that mankind will ever 
see such another phenomenon, it would 
be a great pity were we to take mea- 
sures which might destroy it prema- 
turely, Here the maxim which all 
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mgm maintain, divide et impera, 
1as been established in practice and 
consecrated by the hand of time.’ 
Such is the theory of men in power, 
and their practice is conformed to it. 
They continue to permit, if not to 
favour, the sacrifice of widows upon 
the funeral pile, with the dreadful ac- 
companiments which have very lately 
occupied the public attention. | Five 
or six hundred women are the victims 
every year in British India, of an odi- 
ous rite, which the civil government 
may and ought to prosecute as a 
murder, A glorious reform has, how- 
ever, begun to spread among the 
Hindoos. <A Bramin, whom those 
who know India agree in representing 
as one of the most virtuous and en- 
lightened of men, Rapmonun Roy, 
is exerting himself to restore his coun- 
trymen to the worship of the true 
God, and to the union of morality 
and religion. His flock is small, but 
increases continually. He communi- 
cates to the Hindoos all the progress 
that thought has made amongst the 
Europeans. He is among them, by 
a much juster title than the Missiona- 
ries, the true a of Christianity. 
He had undertaken a periodical publi. 
cation in his native tongue, not with 
any views of interest, to which his 
large fortune makes him a stranger, 
but to extend the doctrines of civili- 
zation. He was encouraged ip this 
noble undertaking by the last Govern- 
or of India, the Marquis of Hastings ; 
but in the month of April 1823, Mr. 
Adam, the new (pro tempore) Go- 
vernor-General, in concert with the 
Judge of Calcutta, Macnaghten, sup- 
pressed all liberty of the press, and 
obliged the illustrious RammMonun 
Roy to renounce his journal. 
— a 

Sir, 

N this day of scientific discovery, in- 

vention and improvement, changes 
are insensibly taking place of which 
we are scarcely aware. I have some- 
times amused myself with thinking 
how many of the common-places of 
eloquence are thus, one after another, 
taken away. Many a simile and many 
a trope which once figured in the 
pages of the learned, are now aban- 
doned to the humblest class of writers, 
and will soon be found (thanks to 
Mechanics’ Institutes and similar esta- 





blishments, together with the cheap 
press) unfit even for them. New and 
philosophical images may indeed be 
tarted: Dugald Stewart has led the 
WAY in this course of eloquence ; but 
it requires great delicacy of concep- 
tion and felicity of language to pre- 
serve such figures from the appearance 
of pedantry on the one side, and of 
vulgarity on the other. It can only 
be by some happy artifice that we 
are led to connect elegance with the 
team-engine, the gasometer or the 
pinning-jeany. The present oratori- 
cal Secretary of State for the Home 
Departinent never drew a figure, what- 
ever money he may have derived, from 
the last-named manutacturing engine. 

A collection of obsolete eloquence 
vould be a valuable curiosity. I have 
now and then pencilled my books for 
materials Take an example of a 
beautiful illustration of Lord Boling- 
broke’s, which Capt. Parry has dashed 
to the ground and broken in pieces. 
** There was a time,” says he, speak- 
ing as i philosopher, er cathedra, 
‘‘ when navigators bent themselves 
obstinately to find a passage by the 
north-east or the north-west to Cathay. 
Ni ithes frequent losses nor coustant 
disappointment could divert them from 
these enterprises, as long as the fa- 
shionable folly prevailed. The passage 
was not found; the fashion wore out; 


and the folly ceased. The bounds of 
navigation were set ind sufficient 
warner was both riven and taken 

1 t any turther atte Inpts in those 
dark and frozen regions.” (Works, 
Svo., 1.2/7, 278 Alas! for mere 
eloquence: but the illustration was 


hne, as will be seen ly its application. 
** Many such (attempts) there are in 
the intellectual world: and many such 

tempts have been made there with 
But the 


no better 
quence has not been the same. 
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ther examples hor expenence have 

ud their effect on philosophers, more 
tool-hardy than ma rs: and where 
the former wandered to no purpose 
three thousand years ago, they wander 
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broke’s best. Good as eloquence is, 
truth is still better, in the judgment 
of A BOOK-LOVER. 
— 
Plymouth, 

SiR, October \O, 1824, 
A SHORT time ago, a friend' put 

into my hand an American news- 
paper which both excited surprise and 
afforded me pleasure; for the news- 
papers of that inquiring couvtry ap- 
pear to have objects in view which do 
not come within the plan of our En- 
glish editors. ‘This paper is called 
“ The Evening Gazette,” devoted, 
among other objects, “ to Literature 
and Piety.” It is printed at Boston. 
This number, which forms a part of 
the tenth volume, contains a_ short 
essay on ‘ the Faith of the Heart,” 
copied from The Unitarian Miscel- 
lany. I shall call the attention of 
your readers to the sentiments con- 
tained in this essay, marking them 
with inverted commas; but will first 
mention, that not only is this paper 
aiming at the spread of Unitarian 
principles, but that there is also one 
published at Philadelphia, called ‘* The 
Christian, devoted to Religion, Morals 
and Literature,” the character of which 
is distinctly marked by several of its 
pieces, especially by one lying before 
ime, on the subject of “ Jesus made 
both Lord and Christ.” I copy from 
this number the following article of 
intelligence, which will gratify many 
who will read it in your pages : 

**A week or two ago ‘we stated, 
that at Jeast three-fourths of the 
‘ Friends’ in this city were Unitari- 
ans. Several respectable members of 
that body have since called upon us, 
and told us, we should have been 
nearer the truth if we had said nine- 
tenths; and we make this correction 
at their request.” 

I apprehend we may form nearly 
the same conclusion respecting the 
Society of Quakers in New York, 
from the communication of Bereus, 
Vol. XIX. pp. 544 and following. 

The Faith of the Heart. 

What is belief? A question surely 
of no mean importance, since thinking 
must go before acting, and faith must 
precede our works. Whv do we pur- 
sue a chosen line of conduct, but be- 
cause we believe that it will lead us 
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to an object which we are desirous of 
obtaining? Why form a regular sys- 
tem of living, and shape our course 
by an established rule, but because 
we have duly weighed the value of the 
otiers which have been proposed to 
us, and have made our choice of that 
which we prefer? There is not an 
intellectual being, in whom the men- 
tal powers are in activity, that is not 
moved in what he does by a faith of 
some sort: bu‘ «© must not be sup- 
posed that faith or belief is an unique 
principle which admits of no different 
shadings. 

* Belief or faith, strictly defined, 
is the assent of the understanding to 
a stated and intelligible proposition, 
But this assent may be given to error 
as well as to truth; and it may be 
rendered when it ought to be with- 
held, and withheld when it ought to 
be rendered: for the decisions of the 
understanding are not infallible.” 

We have only to examine the diffe- 
rent classes of mankind in order to 
be convinced that the determinations 
of the human mind, even those which 
arise from and depend upon belief, 
are as various, and assume as many 
colours, as the rainbow; that they 
also incline towards and merge into 
one another, and, like itself, depend 
upon the peculiar circumstances which 
vave them birth. Man can believe 
only as circumstances arise to afford 
him information; and as these cir- 
cumstances are indefinitely various in 
the different walks of life, and in the 
ditferent climates of our earth, so man 
believes upon very different grounds, 
and forms an infinite variety of creeds 
and systems of acting. Leaving all 
other varieties of faith for the present, 
we will consider that there are two 

trong points of difference in the faith 
of men; for there is a faith which 
rests altogether on feeling, and there 
is a faith of which the heart cordially 
participates. Mere thinking may suf- 
fice to form a creed, and to make a 
irm and stubborn believer; but it is 
ith the heart that man believeth unto 
Now, the object of 
religion, it will surely be admitted, 
is to form the soul to righteousness ; 
therefore it becomes a matter of ab- 
-olute necessity, that, in forming that 
faith which is to be the foundation of 
religious life, we believe not with 
ic umlerstanding alone, but also with 
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the heart, with the consent of all the 
powers and sympathies of the man, 
with the full approbation of his intel- 
lectual faculties, and of those tender 
and amiable feelings which have their 
seat in the heart. 

“By the faith of the heart is to be 
understood, in the first place, a faith 
which does not terminate in specu- 
lation.” 

We are quite sure there are many 
professors of religion whose faith ter- 
minates where it begins, in a simple 
assent to certain principles which have 
been offered under the sanction of 
some powerful authority. Mankind 
at large, as well in Pagan and Maho- 
metan countries as in those that are 
Christian, receive their faith in this 
way. It is with them a mere matter 
of social feeling, a habit which begins 
to be formed in early life, grows up 
with their growth and strengthens with 
their strength. The intellect is little 
called on to judge whether their sys- 
tem be right or wrong; they have 
never called in question the correct- 
ness of their fathers’ faith: the very 
thonght of a different profession 
wounds them: they wonder, they 
know not why, that any of their 
neighbours can avow another faith. 
Ask them whence this wonder arises, 
they can give no other answer but 
that they are going with the stream 
of public opinion, and not a doubt 
can be entertained that public opinion 
is correct. Little has occurred in 
their lives to induce a thought of the 
comparative excellence of systems ; 
and they are capable of no other sen- 
timent except that of astonishment, 
accompanied by a painful apprehen- 
sion as to the situation in which a 
dissenter from their system is placed. 
These men can assign no legitimate 
reason of the faith that is in them: I 
say no legitimate reason, because men 
of contrary faiths, in kingdoms that 
patronize contrary opinions, are all 
in the same condition; but contrary 
things cannot be true. 

‘* But the religion of the heart is a 
vital religion; a religion which lives 
and breathes and moves and acts, 
which prompts the virtues and regu- 
lates the conduct: a religion which 
tells the heart to beat whenever the 
blessed names and offices of integrity, 
purity and justice, are recited: which 
commands the affections to fly wher- 
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ever there is a tear flowing which they 
can wipe away, or a bosom gr 
which they can bind, or a care whic 
they can render lighter by their sup- 
port, or @ sorrow which | can 
alleviate by their sympathy: a religion 
which bids its votaries lift a reverend 
and grateful eye to the Creator for 
his ceaseless and unspeakable boun- 
ties, and then look down again on 
the world, and endeavour to deserve 
them. 

“To believe with the heart is not 
to give a cold assent of the head to 
any truths, but to feel their influence 
and bew to their authority. Good 

rinciples may be received and then 
cates but he who believes with 
the heart will not only receive, but 
retain them, keep them in his heart, 
and oppose them, whenever there is 
occasion, to the temptations of the 
world. Some there are who think it 
sufficient that they have turned their 
attention to religion on certain occa- 
sions, and honestly subscribed a form 
of faith, as far as they comprehended 
it, once in their lives: farther exami- 
nation or reflection they conceive to 
be unnecessary ; thus making way for 
yernicious principles and Bag, me 
interests to gain ground until it is too 
late to correct them. But they who 
believe with the heart, acquire a habit 
of recalling at will those principles 
which they have once acknowledged 
to be true, and of renewing those im- 
pressions which they have ever found 
to be beneficial; and thus they pre- 
vent the admission or continuance of 
other principles and opposite impres- 
sions. Their faith is always by them. 
In the world it will defend, comfort, 
cheer, support—and in heaven it will 
crown them. 

“* Again, to believe with the heart 
is to make our opinions invariably 
respect the good affections of our na- 
ture, and to admit no principles which 
are opposite to them ; not, indeed, to 
be guided by the heart, but never 
to offer any violence to its dictates. 
There is no heresy so dangerous as 
that which rebels against the innocent 
and regulated feelings of humanity, 
There is no schism so dreadful as that 
which breaks away from the commu. 
nion and companionship of the heart. 
There is no belief so widely unchris- 
tian and unsound as that which would 
in the least degree contribute to weake 


en or to sever the bonds of society 
and the ties of neighbourhood, friend. 
ship and affection. That counsel is of 
Moloch, and not of God, which pro. 
claims war against charity and love, 
‘faith is never glad when Feeling 
weeps: Religion never speaks of duty 
to a shuddering bosom: and Chris 
tianity disclaims the power whieh 
Nature would recoil to exercise.” 
What, then, shall we say of whole 
societies of Christians who profess to 
believe that all but themselves will 
suffer the everlasting wrath of God, 
in consequence of sin which they could 
not prevent, and disobedience over 
which they had no controul? The 
language of the Calvinist creed is 
this: ‘* We believe that this vice, ori 
ginal sin, is a sin which makes all 
and every man, not even excepting 
infants in the womb, liable, in the 
sight of God, to eternal death” (Gal- 
lic): which in other creeds is worded 
thus: “ Liable to the pains of hell 
for ever.”” Such is indeed the tenor 
of all Calvinistic creeds, which admit 
of no other relief than this, that some 
are elected from everlasting, and re 
deemed by the blood of Christ, and 
thus made secure of eternal life and 
happiness ; but who they are, and how 
many, no one can tell. Now, can any 
one with the heart believe so horrid 
doctrine? Can he reconcile it to his 
feelings, and call his tender affections 
to approve of what must be the result 
of such a system, namely, that by far 
the greater part of the human race— 
and among them he is compelled, per- 
haps, to number his nearest and dear- 
est friends, the partners of his love, 
with whoin his sympathetic affections 
have ever been in unison—shall go 
away into everlasting punishment? 
The head of man is often weak ; it is 
much imposed upon by crafty, de- 
signing men, and by men whose heads 
are as weak as his own; and with his 
head he may believe this doctrine, oF 
any other that appertains to a Moloch 
or a Juggernaut; but with his heart 
he cannot believe it. His heart revolts 
against the belief; and he must effec- 
tually close every passage from which 
the tender affections flow out, before 
his tongue can dare to confess that 
such is the serious and approved arti- 
cle of his faith. 
_ “ Again, to believe with the heatt 
is to believe ardently, warmly, deeply: 





A man may be brought to profess 
what is in open rebellion against every 
dictate of the heart. Awed by a great 
name, or terrified by the awful denun- 
ciations of those that are teaching 
falsehood, the mind may crouch and 
humble itself before an earthly god, 
and may in an agony, induced 7 the 
conflict of his feelings, be ready to 
ery out, [ believe—help thou my un- 
belief. There is nothing deep in such 
a profession; there is nothing warm 
in the feeling with which it is uttered. 
All is shallow as the noisy streatn ; 
all is cold and wretched as the boreal 
mountain: it is as barren too; as bar- 
ren of every thing on which human 
nature can live; as far removed from 
all social regards, as the wilderness is 
removed from the “ garden of God.” 

How miserably cold and comfortless 
has life been often made by a gloomy 
view of those eternal decrees upon 
which the happiness and misery of an 
eternity have been supposed to de- 
pend! The language of many @ poor 
deluded Calvinist has been, OA! that 
1 could but believe what Tam taught, 
ts false. The judgment has refused 
its assent. All the best feelings of 
their frame have revolted against their 
doctrine. For not one moment would 
their sympathies grant their approba- 
tion; and not one single principle of 
their entire frame has been engaged 
in the formation of their creed but 
their fear: they have been afraid to 
deny what has been enjoined upon 
them by an authority they dared not 
call in question, enforced by argu- 
ments they were not prepared to con- 
fute. 

To many a one within the know- 
ledge of your readers does this de- 
scription apply. To one, worthy and 
excellent, does the eye of my memory 
now carry me, to whom the duties of 
life, under these painful impressions, 
were a drudgery, because they led to 
nothing but tribulation and anguish ; 
to whom the services of religion could 
do no more than add fuel to the fire 
of despair; and who could behold in 
him who was the Author of a present 
iniserable existence, and of that more 
wretched state for which he is in cru- 
elty training his intelligent offspring, 
nothing but a stern determination to 
fulfil his merciless decrees. It is well 
if, with such views, men can call it 
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justice; even then the heart tells them 
it is cruelty. 

But let us suppose the disciple of 
Calvin is one of his more fortunate 
followers, who has persuaded himself 
that he has the light within him, that 
he is renewed by grace, that for him 
Christ has died, and that his way is 
clear and his end will be happy. By 
some fortunate combination or other, 
this is, I suppose, the more common 
case: flattering hope will kindle in 
the human breast, as well in spiritual 
as in temporal concerns. , Does his 
heart approve the dictates of his reli- 
gion as they respect the great body of 
his fellow-creatures; of those, espe- 
cially, who profess a different faith, 
and who, on that account alone, he 
must think will be eternally damned? 
Does his heart approve of such an 
opinion? Can he really bless the 
name of his God, who, with a justice 
so severe, has singled him out of a 
large family, and condemned all the 
others—as good as himself, perhaps a 
great deal better, and more useful in 
the stations he has directed them to 
fill; or, if he has not fiercely con- 
demned them, has passed them by, 
and suffered them to remain where 
mercy cannot reach them? Such a 
man is in general careful not to con- 
sult his heart upon such knotty points, 
and is, above all things, determined 
to subdue the dictates of nature, and 
check those risings of compassion 
which are sometimes too powerful 
even for his strongest convictions. 
And then he rebels against his creed, 
and has recourse to some kind of sub- 
terfuge, which will either soften the 
severity of his doctrine or smother 
the tender thoughts which = up. 
Indeed, of the man that is led away 
by the delusions of falsehood in his 
religious profession, it may, according 
to our views of truth, be said, that 
either with his heart he does not be- 
lieve unto righteousness, or that he is 
in a fluctuating state, suspended be- 
tween the cruel decisions of his reli- 
gion and the kind dictates of his heart. 

Other reflections might be added to 
the above to illustrate this most awful 
subject, but I shall be drawn ont to 
too great a length, and will therefore 
withhold them, anxious still to offer 
a solution of what has ever seemed 
problematical in the character of many 
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who have adopted an erroncous view 
of Christian doctrine. 

We know that pure Calvinism, car- 
ried to its legitimate consequencees— 
or, if any of your readers object to 
this declaration, I will say Antinomi- 
anism —does encourage acts of un- 
righteousness in many men, while it 
cherishes acts of virtue in none. I 
av we know that it does; for we have 
seen, often and often, that the doc- 
trines of election and of reprobation, 
when admitted in their full extent, do 
not fail to produce this effect in a 
corrupt and wicked mind—and who 
shall exclude them from such a mind? 
—for with such, joined to an active 
imagination, they are most acceptable. 
But they do not re nerally produce 
this effect; and why do they not? 
There are many who hold these doe- 
trines, in our view destructive of all 
moral distinctions, and yet are pat- 
terns of general virtue ; and, while 
their religion teaches that all the 
ctions of their lives are equally cor- 
rupt, and | might say Vicious ; and 
that none of them, be they what they 


may, have any merit in the sight of 


(;od; they give a decided preference 
to those which are pious and virtuous, 
alimire them in others, and practise 
them themselves. ‘There is an incon- 
yruity in such a line of conduct too 
palpable to escape notice If a man 
believe from his heart that every thing 
which he does is alike corrupt, that 
in the final issue of things it will make 
no difference in what manner his pre- 
ent lite ts passed, tor that he must 
owe his salvation to the redemption 
of the blood of Christ, or cannot ob- 
tain it at all, therefore, that his future 
welfare can be neither promoted nor 
prevented by any thing or by every 
thing he can do,—why should be not 
walk in the ways of his heart and in 
the sight of his eyes, in the assurance 
that for these things God will not call 
him into judgement: 

It appears to me that the subject 
we are now upon explains to us why 
he does not 1 think that while his 
theological system dictates to him one 
thing, his heart dictates another. It 
seems to me there is an open war 
declared between his creed and his 
feelings ; and that while in his judg. 
ment he bows submissively to what 
he regards the written word of (iod, 
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he yields, and he cannot avoid yield. 
ing, a quiet submission to those dic. 
tates which are written by the finger 
of God upon his heart. 

Happy is it for frail hunsanity that 
a weak head cannot always overcome 
the suggestions of a tender heart, and 
that the error which so easily obtains 
a seat in the mind, is not in general 
powerful enough to counteract those 
delightful feelings which are made the 
basis of human excellence, and which 
alone can make the society of mankind 
happy upon earth. One cannot help 
believing that, in order to convince 
man of his weakness, he is allowed to 
wander in the deepest mazes of error, 
and follow all the leadings of a way- 
ward mind, but that a check is pro- 
vided by his beneficent Creator to the 
evil that must assuredly arise from 
his weakness, in those kind affections 
which are implanted within him, and 
which no accumulation of falsehood 
and of bigotry can altogether de- 
stroy. 

I have seen, Sir, the remarks of 
“ A Calvinist” in your last number 
(Vol. XIX. p. 536). He writes much 
about a consistent Calvinist. This is 
a very equivocal term. The shades of 
what is called Calvinism are varied as 
the colours of the rainbow; and in 
whatever line a man may place him- 
self, from the tender violet to the 
flaming red, I apprehend he thinks 
himself consistent. With his own 
principles he perhaps is so; but he 
must allow us to judge, not from his 
thoughts, which are not open to us, 
but from the creeds of Calvinistic 
churches, and catechisms, and those 
books which were written by the great 
men who have been held to be oracles 
of the party. There is high Calrin- 
ism, Which is proper Calvinism, and 
there are modifications of it, which, 
in truth, are no Calvinism at all. 
These modified systems have been 
prevalent for more than two centu- 
ries among the Dissenters of England 
and in the Established Churches, in 
spite of all their Articles and Confes- 
sions of Faith; and they have been 
held by those respectable characters 
of the family in which I was born, 
whose Nonconformity I value, but 
whose theology, I must think, needed 
a purging not less efficient than phat 
by which the forms of the Church 








were purified by their virtuous ener- 


gle s. 


With respect to “the doctrine of 


Divine influence in the conversion and 
sanctification of souls,” is your corre- 
spondent a stranger in our Jerusalem, 
and does he not know that this doc- 
trine has also its various shades; that 
our most respected friend and cham- 
pion at Bristol has carried it somewhat 
farther than many of us can follow 
him (Mon. Re pos. XIV. 545—550) ; 
and that there is a sense in bahid h we 
may all be disposed to admit it? But 
suppose I do not admit it in any sense 
—shall I speak less respectfully of my 
ancestors because, being men, they 
held some errors? Surely not. I 
respect them for the virtues on ac- 
count of which I have spoken in their 
praise; nor do I doubt that, if I knew 
your correspondent, *f A Calvinist,” 
better, I should find in him much to 
esteem. Already I believe that Ais 
heart ts good; and if the admissions 
of his creed are false—we know he is 
fallible—I am not sure that mine are 
not so too. T esteem and love many 
Calvinists ; if I did not, I] should be a 
inost unworthy brother. I only desire, 
if I am in the right, that the y were 
even as Lam; and, while I think my- 
self so, I shi il offer up this prayer. 
1. W. 
P.S. Ina letter just received from 
a friend, I read, —‘* The * Calvinist 
of the Repository seems open to an 
assault on the ground of his bearing 
this questionable title, under the sur- 
mise that Le vieux Monsieur Chauvin, 
Législateur et Pasteur de Geneve, fut 
absolument infaillible. To Christ, as 
an accredited plenipotentiary, we at- 
tribute infallibility, and therefore pro- 
fess to follow him impiieitly i in faith, 
hope and love. But is this follower 
of a = guide prepared to admit 
that he is, to all intents and purposes, 
a soldier “of Calvin’s train bands? Is 
he devoted to his theory of tactics in 
his Institute, and resiyned to his or- 
ders and generalship, as wnder the 
banner of another Messiah? Is not 
this Popery at Geneva, the Rome of 
the Reformation, as it has been 
calli d? 
——==oe—— 
SIR, 
y OUR Reviewer repeats, (p. 39,) 
after Mr. Wellbeloved, 5° ~ 
Unitarians have not claimed Dr. Paley 
VOL, XX L 
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as one of their body. Generally they 
have not; but I confess for one, 
that when I have read his Sermon 
ou the Use of Scripture Language, 
and indeed his works passim, 1 have 
been inclined to suspect that he was 
no distinct believer in the peculiar 
doctrines of his Church. He sub- 
scribed the Articles, I apprehend, 
in his own sense, and as articles of 
peace. His posthumous Sermons sa- 
vour more of “ orthodoxy” than any 
thing which he published in his life- 
time ; but is not the orthodoxy here 
in words merely? Could not an Uni- 
tarian, of a darge conscience and of a 
conciliatory temper, have said all that 
Paley preached to his parishioners? 

That Paley has been claimed by 
some Unitarians, would appear from 
a passage in the Memoir of the Rev 
Philip Chase, son of Bishop Chase, 
of Ohio, who was lately in this coun- 
try, inserted in the Missionary Regis 
ter for December. This young inan, 
who died March 1, 1824, aged 25 
years, was educated at Harvard Uni- 
versity. Alluding to this heterodox 
Transatlantic seat of learning, the 
biographer says of Mr. Chase, “ He 
abhorred the eg so often made, 
to share in the Saviour’s work ; and 
made it a subject of incessant thanks 
giving to God, that he had been so 
mercifully preserved from what he 
considered the melancholy error in 
the creed of the respectable Univer- 
sity wherein he received his educa- 
tion.” 

To this passage is subjoined the 
following note : 

“ Mr. Chase always expressed the 
highest respect for many in the go- 
vernment of the College, (and parti- 
cularly for President Kirkland,) both 
as scholars and governors. He thought 
very highly also of his ‘ Alma Mater,’ 
in regard to literary advantages ; but 
he always spoke with great warmth of 
the danger to which young men of 
talents were exposed from Unitarian 
sentiments. A classmate (who wa: 
not, however, in his division) says, 
‘It was related one day after recita- 
tion, that, on one of the Tutors or 
Professors mentioning to the class 
that Dr. Paley was a Unitarian, Mr. 
Chase modestly contradicted the as- 
sertion, and firmly stated some rea- 
sons for his denial of the fact.’” 

Whatever credit be due to this an- 
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ecdote, it is clear that by somebody 
or other Paley has been suspected 
of Unitarianizing (as the old divines 
would say); and indeed it is impos- 
sible that the out-and-out believer of 
the Thirty-nine Articles and the Three 
Creeds should be satisfied with (what 
Bishop Marsh calls) his gr neralized 
Christianity. You have told us from 
the Quarterly, that Mr. Biddulph, the 
leader of the ** Evangelical” Church 
party, disowns him (p.60); and I verily 
believe he would be disowned by all 
sticklers for things as they are, if it 
were not necessary to keep him, as 
Lardner is kept, in spite of his heresy, 
for his services as the advocate of 
external religion. Paley committed 
two sins for which he will never be 
forgiven ; he denounced bigotry and 
he dared to reason, 


CANTABRIGIENSIS. 
ca 
Islington, 

Sia, Jannary \2, 1825. 

5 RECOMMENDED the case of 

the General Baptist Church at 
Dover to the liberality of the readers 
of your Miscellany (Vol. XIX. p. 343). 
I must now beg leave to state some 
circumstances which have transpired 
respecting it, and which call for im- 
mediate attention. 

The Church has a debt upon it by 
the erection of its new Chapel, 80 
almired for its neatness and conve- 
nience. An old gentleman had pro- 
mised to leave £250 for its liquida- 
tion, provided the remaining portion 
of the debt could be raised by the 
subscription of 100 persons, a guinea 
each, for three succeeding years. Se- 
veral subscribers have been obtained, 
and the remainder will, ao doubt, be 
procured in * good a work. But this 
should be directly accomplished, for 
the £250 will be advanced without 
delay, the donor finding that he can- 
not, by the Mortmain Act, leave it 
for such a purpose. This is so gene- 
rously proffered, that any person dis- 
posed to come forward with his sub- 
scription will be so kind as to do it 
immediately. H/ wives tirice tho 
gires qt Was & sage maxim of 
anliquily 

J. EVANS. 
P.S. I thank Mr. Rutt for his com- 

Watran respecting Dr. John Gale 

(Vol NIX. p. 712). With him I was 


aware that his Antitrinitarianism could 
not be inferred from his works. But 
perusing, many years ago, a very old 
church book belonging to the General 
Baptist Church at Barbican, one of 
its memorandums was to this purpose: 
“ Received Dr. John Gale from the 
General Baptist Church at Deptford, 
where he had preached, but could 
preach no longer on account of his 
unsound notions on the Trinity, Ori- 
ginal Sin, &c.” These are not the 
exact words, but it is the substance; 
and ever since I have ranked Dr. Gale 
as no Trinitarian, though no precise 
ideas can be given of his views on 
the subject. The writer of the short 
Memoir prefixed to his Sermons, says, 
that he intended writing on Original 
Sin; but he died soon after; when 
this and other projected works re- 
mained unaccomplished. 

Such is the ground on which I pro- 
cecded, and it satisfies my own mind, 
though it may not be so decisive as I 
could wish on so important a subject. 
The Rey. William Foot, of Bristol, I 
have also stated to be an Antitrini- 
tarian, though some of my friends 
doubted it; but his worthy danghter, 
Mrs Foot, has assured ne of the fact. 
It may not be generally known that 
this divine kept an academy for many 
years at Bristol; and, heterodox as 
he was on the article of the Trinity, 
he had the honour of having for his 
pupil the present Poet-laureat, Robert 
Southey, Esq., LL.D., so distinguished 
for his loyalty and orthodoxy! This 
gentleman, therefore, ought to have 
some respect for Unitarians ; and, 
notwithstanding his zeal for the ex- 
tirpation of heretics, feel kindly to- 
wards this intelligent and deserving 
portion of the religious community. 
Verbum sat sapienti. 

With respect to the Rev. Robert 
Adam asserting that these General 
Baptist Ministers were sound Trinita- 
rians, it by no means follows that theif 
successors and descendants should be 
so too, who have seen the error of 
their forefathers, and wisely corrected 
it. Their revolution of sentiment they 
deem an approximation to truth. This 
should be recorded, not to their dis- 
grace, but to their honour. We have 
apostolical authority urging us on to 
perfection. Aud the great and good 
Dr. Isaac Watts has this declaration, 
which should be engraven in lasting 








characters upon the mind of every pro- 
fessor, of every denomination, through- 
out the wide extent of Christendom : 

‘It becomes the All-wise Gop, and 
not mortal man, to be unchangeable. 
It doth not belong to such poor, im- 
perfect beings as we are, to remain 
for ever immoveable in all the same 
opinions that we have once indulged, 
nor to stamp every sentiment with 
immortality.’’ 

—— 
Dr, Fordyce’s stumbling at the Mar- 
riage Service. 

SIR, 

ees 2, in relation to your limits, 
LX as is the review of the “ Me- 
moir of the late Mrs. Fordyce,” (pp. 
44—47,) you have omitted one short 
extract which appears to me to be 
veculiarly worthy of a place in your 
Repedtiery. It refers to the Doctor’s 
marriage, which was celebrated by 
dispensation at his brother Alexan- 
der’s seat at Roehampton, and is as 
follows: ‘* The Dean of * * * *, who 
had been engaged to perform the cere- 
mony, began and continued to pro- 
nounce the words with impressive 
solemnity till the Doctor had to say, 
‘With my body I thee worship, ’ when 
le substituted the words, Vith my 
body I thee honour.’ The Dean re- 
peated ‘ worship ;’ the Doctor repeat- 
cd ‘ honour” Three times the Dean 
reiterated ‘ worship;’ and as often 
the Doctor, in a voice which inspired 
awe, repeated ‘ honour.” The digni- 
tary paused; a momentary red suf- 
fused his cheek: but he proceeded ; 
and the ceremony was concluded.”— 
(P. 47.) 

Here we see and must admire the 
struggling of a Presbyterian consci- 
ence; but let us admire also the can- 
dour of a Church-of-England dignitary, 
whose name ought to be known. 


\ DISSENTER. 


— 
SIR, 


4 HIN I have said the little which 

I have to say upon a subject, | 
cannot casily, amidst the pressure of 
uy vccupations, turn my attention to 
it a second time; but as silence in 
sume cases is liable to be misinter- 
preted, I think it proper to say a 
word or two in reply to the observa- 


—} vf your correspondent Q, pp. 
, 30. 
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In the Second Epistle of Peter, i. 1, 
some manuscripts, instead of @es, read 
Kup#; 80 that this passage, allowing 
the genuineness of the Epistle, can- 
not be contidently appealed to on the 
question. Your correspondent is right 
in considering the Common Version 
as incorrect. I should, without hesi- 
tation, render the passage as it is ren- 
dered in the Improved Version, and 
should extend to the word Ywrny the 
remark which I made in relation to 
the word Kugios, nor do I see any suf- 
ficient reason why it should not be 
thus extended. Indeed, when I made 
the remark, I conceived that if there 
were good reason to believe that the 
canon did not hold good with respect 
to ¢d @eos yuav xas Kupsos Inzes Xpicoc, 
it could not hold good with respect 
to ¢ @ecs nuwy xas catnp Inoes Xpicos. 
But your correspondent asks, ‘‘ If ¢ 
Kupiog juwy Kas cwrnp Incas Xpicog is 
correctly rendered * our Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ,’ why should not 
6 Os0¢ juwv Kas cwtnp Incas Xpisog be 
rendered ‘ our God and Saviour Jesus 
Chris’? ?” To this question my for- 
mer communication will give what, I 
think, mav be considered as aw an- 
swer; and if your corresponde nt will 
do me the favour to read it again, if I 
inistake not, he will perceive that, 
though the grammatical construction 
of the two passages is the same, yet 
when the general language of the 
apostolic writers is considered, there 
is a circumstance of difference be- 
tween them which justifies an adhe- 
rence to the canon in the former 
instance, and the neglect of it in the 
latter. It may moreover be observed, 
that when a writer can suspect no 
danger of being misunderstood, he 
may unconsc iously fall into a con- 
struction which he would otherwise 
have avoided. I have reasoned, as 
your correspondent will perceive, upon 
the supposition that Peter was the 
author of the Epistle, and that he 
wrote @e#, not Kuge. 

Since | wrote my former paper, I 
have read Appendix, No. IIL, to Dr. 
Carpenter’s third edition of Unitari- 
anism the Doctrine of the Gospel; to 
which I would refer those of your 
readers who wish to see a full and 
judicious discussion of the subject 

Eb. COGAN 
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Norwich, 

Sir, February 3, 1825. 
PQ MIE intention of some of the Cal- 
l vinistic party to attempt to plun- 
der the Unitarians, had reached me 
before 1 saw the Repository for Janu- 
ary (p. 56). You have spoken of that 
intention in very appropriate terns. 
That there are individuals sufficiently 
regardless of their characters as men 
and as Christians to make such an 
attempt, I am not surprised; but I 
am loth to believe that it can be coun- 
tenanced by the body of orthodox 
Dissenters. They will probably think 
twice before they proceed to acts of 
open hostility against us. They will 
consider well whether it be worth while 
to engaye in a contest, of which the 
benefit they expect to derive must, 
tu say the very least, be exceedingly 
doubtful, and which must inevitably 
have the effect of depriving them of 
the advantages which they derive by 
their occasional union and connexion 
with us. I will mention an instance 
or two. The Unitarian Chapel in this 
city was built during the ministry of 
Ir. John Taylor, ** for the worship” 
as be expresses it in the Sermon 
which he preached at the opening 
of it) “ of the living and true God, 
through the one Mediator, Jesus 
(hrist, according to the rules and 
‘pint of genuine Christianity — that 
upon this ground the Society may be 
quite free to search the Scriptures, tu 
discover, correct and reform, at any 
time, their own mistakes and defici- 
ences, and at liberty to exercise com- 
munition with any of their Christian 
brethren.”” During the period of his 
ministry, a pious and worthy lady of 
his congregation left a sum of money 
in the hands of trustees, members of 
that congregation, to be by them every 
vear distributed in such way and to 
such Dissenting Ministers as they and 
their successors might think fit, with 
this restriction on/y, that they should 
be resident in Norfolk or ‘Suffolk. 
Now, Sir, from that time to this, 
the sum so left has been distributed 
ainong Dissenting Ministers of the 
Vhree { Jenominations, without regard 
to their creed, the only aim of the 
trustees having been to ‘give it where 
it was most wanted. Thousands of 
pounds have been thus distributed by 
Unitarian trustees to Independe nt and 
Baptist Ministers. This fact the or- 
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thodox Dissenters here know full 
well: and they also know that in no 
other hands would so fair a division 
be made; for the Independents are 
well aware that if the Baptists had it 
in their hands, not a sixpence would 
they ever receive; nor the Baptists, 
if the Independents had it. I[t is 
equally notorious here, that hundreds 
of the children of orthodox parents 
have enjoyed the advantages of gra- 
tuitous education in the excellent 
school which is attached to the Uni- 
tarian congregation here. 

‘Twenty-five years ago, a Society 
was instituted in Norfolk for the Re- 
lief of aged Dissenting Ministers and 
their Widows and Orphans. To this 
Society the members of the Unitarian 
Chapel here largely contributed ; for, 
as appeared by the printed accounts, 
within five years after the formation 
of the Society, they had given £226, 
l5s., while the Independent congre- 
gation here had given only £87. &. 
Now, from the period at which the 
Society was formed, up to the present 
inoment, not a single claim has been 
imade upon it by any Unitarian con- 
gregation or minister. But, I would 
ask, is it likely, can it be imagined, 
if this declaration of war be followed 
up, that Unitarians will go on to 
exercise the same liberal and friendly 
feeling towards their orthodox bre- 
thren as they now do? Have the lat- 
ter reckoned up all the consequences 
which must result from the step they 
propose to adopt? Let them take care. 
They have as yet only proceeded to 
words, but the moment the sword is 
drawn, adieu to all the ties which now 
bind us to them as brother Noncon- 
formists. I say nothing of the unkind 
feeling which must be engendered 
where friendship and good-will now 
exist; [ speak merely of the gross 
folly of their intentions ; and I would 
advise them, from mere motives of 
prudence, to desist. The zealots who 
urged on this pillaging scheme, have 
very little notion of the extent to 
which their friends throughout the 
kingdom will instantly suffer. ‘There 
is vet time for the reflecting portion 
of the Calvinists to interpose and put 
a stop to it. If they neglect to do 
0, be the consequences upon theif 
own heads. 

EDWARD TAYLOR 
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Homerton, 

SiR, February 12, 1825, 

rg a demand from any of your 

correspondents, but especially to 
one from Mr. Gibson, (p. 17,) I am 
happy to pay respectful attention. 
You and he will excuse my express- 
ing myself more in the dogmatic form 
than is at all agreeable tome. I know 
no other way of avoxling ditfuseness : 
and, if I were to introduce arguments 
and illustrations, my letter would swell 
to a very inconvenient size. 

When, in the Remarks which you 
did me the favour of inserting upon 
the Statements of M. Chenevitre, I 
touched upon the subject of Justiri- 
CATION, it never occurred to me that 
it was needful to define the term and 
to guard it against such a confusion 
of ideas as Mr. Bakewell manifested 
in his Reply. (Mon. Repos. Vol. XIX. 
p. 663.) Notwithstanding our unhappy 
diflerences, I certainly should not have 
expected that a well-instructed Unita- 
rian, or indeed any man but mode- 
rately acquainted with the theory of 
religion, could have so egregiously 
stumbled in subjects of such easy 
distinction as the nature, grounds and 
objects of Justification on the one 
hand, and Sanctification (or the dis- 
positions and actions of universal holi- 
ness) on the other. 

Mr. Gibson suggests that ‘‘a simple 
atlirmative or negative may suflice” 
fur a reply to his four questions. In 
this Lam sorry that I cannot entirely 
agree with him. His first and last 
cannot, | conceive, be answered with- 
out some explication of terms, IT will, 
however, give the shortest answers 
that I can devise to each of the ques- 
tions; and I trust you will allow me 
space for a few remarks to explain 
and guard against misapprehension. 
Quest. 1. “1s the justification of a 
sinner in the sight of God determined 
by the unchangeable obligations of 
universal virtue 2” 

_ «tas. The justification of a sinner 
in the sight of God is determined 
pon the principles of strict equity, 
in relation to the moral government 
of God and all the obligations of ac- 
countable beings: and it is a bless- 
ing gratuitously bestowed upon sinful 
nen, in that mode and under all those 
circumstances which are, and ever will 
*, the most effvetual to the promo- 
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tion of their personal holiness, in every 
possible respect. 

Obs. LT use the term personad holi- 
ness, as the most accurate and com- 
prehensive; and understanding by it 
a sincere, habitual and circumspect 
observance of all the inward princi- 
ples and all the outward rules of piety 
towards God, virtue in the govern- 
ment of our passions and the employ- 
ment of our faculties, and morality in 
relation to our fellow-creatures, 

Quest, 2, ** Will those persons who 
most habitually attend to the obligu- 
tions of universal virtue, and who 
acquire most personal holiness, be 
the justified before God?” 

Ans. YES. 

Quest. 3. ** Will any such persons 
be excluded from the justification be- 
fore God?” 

Ans. NO. 

(uest.4. ‘* Will those persons who 
have less habitually attended to the 
obligations of universal virtue, and 
who have less personal holiness, be 
preferred and equally justified before 
Giod?” 

Ans. The term JustTiFicaTion ex- 
presses not a disposition or quality 
of mind which might exist in various 
degrees, but a state or relation ot 
man, as an accountable being, with 
respect to God as the righteous and 
holy Governor of the moral universe. 
It therefore does not admit of degrees : 
it either is or is not. We may distin- 
guish between the act and the state ot 
Justification. 

(1.) The act of Justification is the 
judicial decision of the Supreme Mo- 
ral Ruler, by which he pardons the 
sins of those who are the subjects of 
this blessing, and regards them with 
complacency as persons upon whon 
it is equitable, right and well-pleasing 
to all the Divine perfections, to be- 
stow the enjoyment of perfect and 
eternal happiness, a species of happi- 
ness of which holiness is the chief and 
essential part. 

(2.) The state of Justification is 
that condition, standing or relation of 
a sinful human being, in respect of 
the perfect moral government of God, 
which denominates him pardoned and 
accepted to the favour of the righte- 
ous Deity. 

This is not the opportunity for 
adducing proofs in support of this 


description of the great Christian 
doctrine concerning the Justification 
of a sinner in the sight of God. Yet 
I would say, that I have assumed no 
mere than is contained in the defini- 
tion of this subject given by Valenti- 
nus Smalcius in the Racovian Cate- 
chism : * By faith in Christ we obtain 
Justification. — Justification is God’s 
esteeming us as righteous; which he 
does by granting us the pardon of our 
sins and the bestowment of eternal 
life ; of which the Apostle Paul clearly 
testifies, when he says that ‘ the bless- 
edness of man consists in the Lord's 
imputing to him righteousness ;° and 
then adds from the Psalm, ‘ Blessed 
is the man to whom the Lord in- 
yuteth not sin.’ ”’—P, 240, ed. Racov. 
O09, 

Requesting attention to these pre- 
liminary positions, I answer Mr. Gib- 
son's question by the following re- 
marks: 

1. Every man is either justified or 
not justihed, in the righteous and 
unerring judgment of his holy Sove- 
reign. There is no intermediate or 
neutral condition. 

ut. If a man thinks himself to be 
justified, while he does not from the 
heart abhor and renounce all sin, and 
with equal earnestness cultivate all 
holiness, he is under an awful delu- 
ston, 

ms. Yet it is a fact which we know 
by painful and humbling experience, 
that sincerity of motive, uprightness 
of intention, and circumspection of 
practice, with regard to all the duties 
of holiness, do not inply perfection, 
in the present life. There are low 
degrees, as well as high, in the cha- 
racter of genuine and cordial obedi- 
ence; and there are all the interme- 
‘hate points of the scale: but the 
lowest, be it ever remembered, is 
honest, sincere, upright, allowing of 
no sin, and aiming at perfection. ‘The 
('mniscient alone knows unerringly 
the real character and state of indivi- 
duals. If we see a person who seri- 
ously professes faith in Christ, accore 
wing to the Scriptures, and whose 
conduct exhibits all the appearances 
of Christian integrity, we rejoice in 
the rational evidence that he 1s a jus- 
tied person, pardoned and accepted 
by God. If, with the same outward 
evudence, we are conscious of “ sim. 
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plicity and godly sincerity,” we are 
scripturally encouraged to take the 
same consoling hope to ourselves; 
yet ever remembering the apostolic 
caution, ‘* Examine yourselves :—thou 
standest by faith :—be not high-mind- 
ed, but fear.” 

iv. SANCTIFICATION, or the sincere 
love and persevering practice of all 
holiness, is the necessary and invari. 
able adjunct of Justification. — It is 
the criterion of all well-founded hope 
of favour with God. As, in the ani- 
mal frame, the nervous and the arterial 
parts of the constitution are totally 
different in structure and function, yet 
neither can subsist without the other, 
and both are essential to life; so, in 
the moral system, Justification and 
Sanctification are blessings of salva- 
tion quite distinct, yet each absolutely 
necessary, the one inseparable from 
the other, and both equally essential 
to the spiritual life or the reality of 
religion. 

The following distinctions may be 
of some use to preclude misappre- 
hension : 

1. Justification respects the state 
of the soul as standing in the judicial 
presence of God, the Supreme Law- 
giver and Ruler. Sanctification fe- 
spects the inward and conscious per- 
ceptions of the mind, in its inclina- 
tions, aversions, motives, aims and 
practical determinations. 

2. Justification is an act of Divine 
Benevolence; yet, through the inf 
nitely valuable MepiIATION of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, it is conferred 
without compromising the honour of 
the divine law, in either its requite- 
ments or its sanctions. The penitent 
and believing sinner is pardoned, be- 
cause Christ gave himself a sacrifice, 
a ransom, an atonement; not fo pur- 
chase the Father’s grace, but as a fruit 
and effect of that grace, and in order 
that this exercise of mercy might be 
just, fit and glorivus, and in no way 
disparaging to the claims of infinite 
and unchangeable rectitude. ‘The pe- 
nitent and believing sinner is alse 
beheld with complacency by the Hely 
One ; and supreme happiness is coD- 
terred upon him as the recompense of 
merit to Christ, whose righteousness 
is no more than justly acknowledged 
by the conferring of all the blessings 
of salvation on those who seek thei 
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through him, but to the sinner him- 
self as the free gift of sovereign and 
unmerited grace, 

Sunctification is a work of Divine 
Power and Goodness upon the rational 
susceptibilities and faculties of the 
mind, producing a holy sensibility and 
justness of feeling, by virtue of which 
it detests all sin, and loves and pur- 
sues all holiness. 

3. Justification is an act of Divine 
love and merey performed for us: 
Sanctification is an operation of Di- 
vine influence performed in us. 

4. Justification is the ground of 
right and title to celestial blessedness : 
Sanctification is the process of pre- 
paring and qualifying for the posses- 
sion of that blessedness. The one 
inay be compared to the reversal of 
an attainder, and the restoration of 
the forfeited estate, by the proper act 
of the legislature; the other, to the 
educating of the heir to fill his station, 
and the imbuing him with the mind 
and manners congruous to his rank. 
Only, let it be observed, that in this 
imagined illustration the two requi- 
sites might be separated; but, in the 
ease illustrated, they are absolutely 
and for ever inseparable. 

v. There is, therefore, an essential 
difference between the lowest degree 
of that kind of personal character 
which necessarily accompanies Justi- 
fication before God, and that kind 
which is governed by sinful principles, 
whether it be plainly laid open or 
masked with plausible hypocrisy. — 
“ Know ye not that the unrighteous 
shall not inherit the kingdom of 
Gol? Be not deceived. Neither for- 
nicators, nor idolaters, nor adulterers, 
iorimpure abusers of themselves, nor 
thieves,* nor covetous, nor drunkards, 
wor revilers, nor rapacious men, will 
inherit the kingdom of God.” A 
change of state may, indeed, take 
place with such persons, through the 
riches of Divine grace; and it will be 
uifallibly attended by a change of cha- 


* In which class I cannot but include 
plagiarists, who publish other men’s writ- 
‘gs as their own; and maiverters of 
: usts, who apply the property which they 
Jol as trustees for fulfilling the will and 
intent of others, to purposes which they 
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racter: they will abhor and renounce 
their sins, and turn to God and holi- 
ness with all their hearts. Then may 
they be addressed by the sequel of 
the passage: ** Such were some ot 
you: but ye are washed, ye are sane- 
tified, ye are justified, by the name of 
the Lord Jesus and by the Spirit of 
our God.” 

vi. Do the defects of Sanctification 
extinguish the interest in Justifica- 
tion? I answer, No; for they are 
defects, felt, lamented and opposed 
in sincerity and with constancy: they 
are defects, not indulged sins masked 
under the name of infirmities. If the 
case be not thus; if the professor of 
religion prove that he is not “ re- 
deemed from all iniquity, purified 
unto Christ, and living soberly, righ- 
teously and piously ;” let him know 
that ‘* he has neither part nor lot in 
this matter, for his heart is not right 
in the sight of God.” 

vu. But does not this doctrine 
make all characters equal, as sinners 
before their conversion, and as saints 
after it? By no means. The remarks 
already submitted sufficiently prevent 
such an inference. As, among un- 
converted persons, there are vast dif- 
ferences of character, though all are 
alienated from a right regard to God, 
and form themselves upon principles 
of corrupt selfishness, whether gross 
or refined ; so, among true Christians, 
though all are justified before God, 
and all are governed by sincere and 
upright principles, there are great 
inequalities as to the attainment and 
exercise of personal holiness. Yet I 
venture to think that, abating those 
dreadful falls by sudden and violent 
temptation which with real Christians 
are, I trust, very rare, their deficien- 
cies and infirmities are to be ascribed 
more to other causes than to any cor- 
ruptness of motive or principle. The 
more closely I have been enabled to 
study the human character, and the 
more intimately to become acquainted 
with serious persons, the more have 
I scen reason to conclude that their 
unhappy infirmities are chiefly the 
offspring of intellectual deficiencies ; 
of absurd and unchristian education ; 
of natural weakness of mind, produ- 
cing contracted habits of thought and 
an inaptitude to understand and apply 
general principles to particular cases ; 
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of ignorance, become inveterate by 
untoward circumstances ; of connex- 
ions with prejudiced and ill-informed 
persons; ola vicious sty le ot religious 
instruction from the pulpit; and of 
a neglect to cultivate the mind by 
judicious and comprehensive courses 
of reading. J admit that much blame 
attaches to the persons who are per- 
verted, by these and similar causes, 
from the simplicity and purity of the 
Christian character, or are prevented 
from attaining to higher degrees of 
them. The moral evils of the heart 
mingle with those noxious causes and 
oceasions. The subjects of them are 
what the apostle denominates ‘* babes, 
unskilful in the word of righteousness, 
carnal, and walking as men” governed 
hy low and worldly principles. Yet, 
with all this deduction from attain- 
ment, comfort and usefulness, it is 
evident that sincerity and integrity do 
indeed reign in the heart and cha- 
racter. 

vu. Mr. Gibson has inserted the 
word * preferred,” in a manner which 
I do not clearly understand, and which 
seems to obscure the purport of his 
query. Perhaps the intention is to 
usk whether, according to what ap- 
pears to me to be the scripture doc- 
trine of Justification, defective, yet 
sincere, Christians will have the same 
dignity and happiness in the heavenly 
State as those who have far exceeded 
them in the practice of personal holi- 
ness and universal virtue. I reply, 
By no means, Though the future 
happiness of the righteous will be 
pure and unalloyed, we have reason 
to think that its quantity Gf 1 may 
so speak) will be very different in 
different subjects. The capacity for 
holy happiness and immortal services 
to the Lord of glory, will probably 
le unspeakably greater in some than 
im others: and this capacity in the 
world of perfect bliss will be in pro- 
portion to the amplitude and energy 
with which holy principles operated 
m this probationary state. Thus, 
though ali sincere followers of Christ 
are justified, all are sanctified, and 
all shall “be with him, where he is, 
to behold”’ and to partake ‘* his 
glory ;" yet the degrees of glory will 
be very ciiferent, according to the de- 
grees of ardent and active holiness 
acquired in the present life. 1 should 





esteem myself happy if my request 
could induce my respectable Querist 
to read Mr. Fuller’s Sermon on ‘‘ The 
Christian Doctrine of Rewards.” 

I beg to conclude this long letter 
by two extracts from the writings of 
a dear and venerable friend, who, 
through a long and useful life, has 
been eminently “‘ set for the defence 
of the gospel.” Though these cita- 
tions refer to those unhappy persons, 
the Antinomians, who ignorantly mis- 
represent or perversely misapply the 
doctrines usually called Calvinistic, 
they are not the less available for ob- 
viating the GREAT misapprehensions 
which are entertained by my respec- 
table Querist, and probably by many 
others in his class of religious profes- 
sion. 

“* They who are redeemed from the 
‘curse of the law,’ will never suppose 
that Christ has cancelled or lessened 
their obligations to obedience. Like 
Paul, they will consider themselves 
as being not without law unto God, 
but wader the law unto Christ; or a 
debtors, not to the flesh to tive after 
the flesh, but debtors to God and 
grace. Knowing that they are bought 
with a price, they will own that they 
are the property of their Redeemer, 
and feel themselves bound to glorify 
God with their bodies and with their 
spirits, which are God’s. The Lamb 
that was slain hath redeemed us 
God by his blood; and his grand ob- 
ject, when he once suffered for ou 
sins, the just for the unjust, was, that 
he might bring us to God, that we, 
being dead to sins, should live unto 
righteousness. He has confirmed every 
antecedent obligation which we were 
under to obedience, and has super 
added new ones, of the most powerful 
and endearing kind. He has redeem- 
ed us from the curse of the law, #6 
Jrom the blessing of the lar. Fot 
surely it is a blessed thing to have 4 
certain standard of duty, a directory 
to shew us how we ought to walk and 
please God; and a still higher bless 
ing to be truly conformed to that 
standard.” Dr. Ryland's Sermon 
Red mption from the Curse of the 
Lar, p. 35. 

“‘ Surely, of the two, there is far 
more reason to say natural evil can 
do no harm to the believer, than % 
say moral evil can do him none. But 
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will any man abuse this, so as to en- 
courage a disregard to health or safety, 
er to discourage the use of means for 
yreservation? We are expressly as- 
sured that neither tsibulation, nor 
distress, nor persecution, nor famine, 
nor peril, nor sword, shall separate 
from the love of Christ: but who will 
say, ‘ Be not careful to avoid poverty, 
or contagious diseases, or robbers, or 
fire, or inquisitors;—none of these 
things can hurt a believer! Leap 
from St. Vincent’s rocks, or throw 
down your child from the precipice ; 
—neither broken bones nor loss of 
children can hurt a believer!’ You 
would not tell a consumptive friend, 
or one in danger of any infectious 
disorder, ‘ You need not be so care- 
ful of your bodily health, for sickness 
and death cannot hurt you.’ And 
will you tell a poor, imperfect pro- 
fessor, before he becomes exposed to 
why particular temptation, that, if it 
should come in his way, and he should 
comply with it, it can do him no 
barm? Can that man be a believer 
who fears nothing but final damna- 
tion; who cares nothing for the dis- 
honour of God ?”— The same Author's 
Serious Remarks, p. 69. 


J. PYE SMITH. 


° —— 

SIR, 

i “> I been less connected with 

the Services at Bolton which 
have called forth the animadyversions 
of your correspondent Ruris Colonus, 
(pp. 27—29,) I might have felt dis- 
posed to trouble you with some re- 
marks in reply to his paper: but, 
under present circumstances, some- 
thing more than inclination—a sense 
of duty—compels me to come forward 
in defence of the service of Ordina- 
ion; since, in my own case, it was 
heither determined upon without an 
anxious and careful examination of 
is propricty, nor adopted in connex- 
‘on with any circumstances that could 
legitimately give it even the appear- 
auce Of superstition. 

Che Services of that occasion are 
now before the public, so that your 
correspondent will have an opportu- 
Uily, af judging for himself whether, 

un its ~~ form, its liability t 
be abused to superstitious purposes is 
Hot guarded against.” But he adds, 


Vas it not objectionable on far other 
VOL. XxX. M 
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grounds than this—as an infringement 
on Christian liberty?” 

If I understand the import of this 
phrase aright, it presumes that the 
service under consideration deprives 
the individuals concerned in it of some 
Christian privileges which they previ- 
ously enjoyed. The only parties whom 
it can affect are either the congrega- 
tion or the minister: and upon the 
liberty of which does it infringe? The 
minister is already the fixed and unbi- 
assed choice of the society with which 
he is connected. He seeks not the 
counsel of his brethren to qualify him 
for the work which he has undertaken ; 
for previously to this service he has 
fulfilled all the duties of his office. 
He makes no profession of opinions 
which are to fetter his investigations, 
or to prevent any future change in his 
sentiments. He makes no promises, 
he enters into no engagements, except 
that he will devote his time and his 
abilities to the discovery and diffusion 
of truth, and to the peculiar duties 
of his oflice. If, then, the. mutual 
privileges of the parties remain the 
saine ; if the right of private judgment 
is uncontrolled, and the independence 
of each church is strictly preserved, 
how can there be any infringement of 
Christian liberty? Such a power is 
specially disclaimed in the ‘** Services” 
already alluded to. ‘* Never, indeed,” 
says the author of the passage in 
question, — ‘* never may any of us 
forget that the whole business of this 
day and place has our common ad- 
vantage for its object; that we are 
all brethren in the midst of brethren ; 
that we humbly aim at. recognizing 
and aiding a fellow-labourer in our 
Master’s household; and that your 
appointment and admission here are 
exclusively the acts of the Christian 
society who have chosen you to be 
their pastor.” * 

But Auris Colonus further inquires, 
whether the service “ is not objec- 
tionable as a practice not enjoined by 
Christ, or authorized or used by his 
apostles, and, as such, partaking truly 
of the character of will- worship?” 

To the first part of this objection, 
it might be enough to state, that there 
is no precept in the gospel for the 
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* See the Services at the Ordination 
of the Rev. F. Baker, Mr. Kentish’s 
Charge, p. 40. 








observance of the Sabbath; and yet it 
is so consistent with the tenour of 
Christ’s teachings and practice, that 
no sound argument can be urged to 
controvert its expediency and useful- 
ness. Upon the same grounds we 
plead the propriety of Ordination Ser- 
vices. Neither the present manner of 
conducting them, nor the present style 
of preaching, is strictly agreeable to 
the original model. Circumstances of 
time and place have compelled us to 
depart from the primitive mode of 
worship, and circumstances, equally 
uncontrollable, have given a different 
character to the service in question; 
but the object of each is the same, 
distinctly and essentially the same, as 
in the days of the apostles. The Sab- 
bath is still dedicated to moral and 
religious purposes; Ordinations are 
still intended to recognize the public 
teachers of religion, to recommend 
them to the favour of God, and to aid 
their inexperience by tried wisdom 
and affectionate counsel. It is grant- 
ed that, in the earliest age of the 
Christian Church, some special pow- 
ers were communicated by prayer and 
ordination; it must also be granted 
that the preaching of the apostles was 
by Divine inspiration: yet who con- 
tends that there should be no public 
instructions on the Sabbath because 
the days of inspiration have passed 
by? If it be admitted that the teach- 
ings of ministers endowed only with 
ordinary intellectual and moral pow- 
ers, are agreeable to the spirit of 
Christ’s intentions, it must also be 
conceded that the service of Ordina- 
tion adapted to the present state of 
mankind, must be equally proper and 
obligatory, and equally removed from 
the character of will-worship. No 
facts are more plainly recorded in the 
New Testament than the ceremonies 
which accompanied the ordination or 
setting apart of persons for special 
employments or different offices in 
the church.* They might be prin- 
cipally used for conveying to them 
supernatural powers in proof of their 
appomtment. But, salle these gifts, 
they received directions peculiarly 
suitable to the work they had to per- 
form and the difficulties they had to 
surmount, and were commended to 


* See Acts vi. 6, ix. 17, wiii. 3, 4; 
1 Tim. iii. 10, 
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the protection of God by a solemn 
act of prayer. It is these latter ip. 
structions that we can imitate and 
employ; and, as long as no preten. 
sions are usurped, there must be 
considerable propriety in following a 
scriptural practice to aid the inability 
of youth, and supply the wants of 
inexperience. I argue only on the 
proper use of the service; for, as to 
the communication of spiritual au- 
thority by the imposition of hands, 
** every rational believer in the truths 
of Christianity discards at once the 
idea of a ceremony founded upon such 
an utter misapprehension of the mean- 
ing of scripture and the present state 
of society, and which can be enter- 
tained for a moment only on the ~ 
position that the miraculous gifts 
enjoyed by the first promulgators of 
the gospel, have been transmitted, in 
regular and unimpaired succession, 
to the religious teachers of modern 
times.” * 

Again, your correspondent asks, 
whether the service ‘‘ is not objec- 
tionable as accompanied, in many 
cases, with a considerable degree of 
usurpation, and, in general, calculated 
to impress men’s minds with super- 
stitious notions, especially with regard 
to the validity and sacredness of the 
clerical office and character?” 

This objection is clearly founded on 
the abuse of the service. It would be 
very easy to select the corruptions 
from the best institutions in order to 
fix upon them the stigma of superstl 
tion. Neither “ priestly usurpations,” 
nor “* ghostly pretensions,” are at all 
necessarily connected with this service. 
We may associate “ superstitious n0- 
tions” with any rites, however rational 
and obligatory; in proof of which ! 
need only allude to a too general feel- 
ing respecting one of the positive i- 
stitutions of Christianity: but even 
Ruris Colonus, 1 am persuaded, would 
not argue from that circunstance that 
it should be altogether abandoned. It 
angie to be an additional reason fof 
enforcing its observance, by rendering 
it simple as its object is important, 
and stripping it of those repulsive 
corruptions which the superstitions ‘ 
former ages have thrown around it 
The same reasoning will apply to the 








* See the Rev. J. J. Tayler’s Ordivu® 
tion Service, p. iv. 
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service of ordination. If any super- 
stitious and corrupt ceremomes have 
been mingled with it, let them be 
condemned and omitted; but let an 
enlightened discrimination — preserve 
what is scriptural and beneficial. In 
the present manner of conducting the 
service, nothing like usurpation or 
dominion is exercised over the mind, 
unless the terms be applied to an act 
of devotion, or to “ language ef fra- 
ternal equality and affection.” Nor, 
in my opinion, is any undue authority 
attached to the clerical office and cha- 
racter. If they be raised in the esti- 
mation of mankind by this service, it 
is only by a statement of the duties 
connected with them, and the obliga- 
tions to fulfil them. No end can be 
more legitimate than this; for while 
it impresses upon the mind of the 
minister the important character he 
has to sustain, it also solicits from his 
congregation that allowance for im- 
perfections which must necessaril 
appear in the prosecution of a work 
so arduous. 

So far, Sir, in my view, is the ser- 
vice of Ordination from lying under 
the above objections, that it appears 
to me eminently scriptural in its ori- 
gin, reasonable in its object, and bene- 
ficial in its tendency. After a new 
connexion is formed between a minis- 
ter and a congregation, there is some- 
thing peculiarly proper in their uniting 
to solicit the prayers and exhortations 
of experienced pastors to strengthen 
and consecrate the union so lately 
formed. The duties which relate to 
their mutual relation may have been 
acknowledged by them; but by the 
ininister especially, young and inex- 
perienced, there will be felt many 
difficulties which only his more ad- 
vanced brethren can remove, because 
they only have known then. The 
very relation in which he stands to his 
people, while it enables him to enter 
at some length into their duties, places 
him in a delicate situation with respect 
to the nature and extent of his own. 
While he is fearful, on the one hand, 
ol promising more than he is able to 
perform; and, on the other, of not 
promising so much as his people have 
been accustomed to receive, OF as 
they have a right to expect ;—what 
can be so Satisfactory as to be told, 
by the voice of encouragement and 
atlection, what those duties are which 
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really belong to the office of a minis- 
ter, and to be told them by one who 
has himself performed them in an 
exemplary manner, who is himself a 
pattern of those virtues and acquire- 
ments which are so indispensable to 
the due discharge of those duties? 
What can be a greater excitement to 
virtuous exertion, in both minister 
and congregation, than the presence 
and blessing of those excellent ser- 
vants of Christ who have devoted their 
talents and labours to the diffusion of 
Christianity, and who may come to 
strengthen the hands of their brother, 
to give him and his people affeetionate 
counsel, and to solemnize their mu- 
tual connexion? 

With such views of this service, I 
cannot better conclude this letter, 
which has run out to a much greater 
length than I expected, than by quot- 
ing a passage on the subject from Dr. 
Priestley : ** When the design of Ordi- 
nation, as above explained, is well 
understood ; when the person ordain- 
ed shall have performed every part of 
the ministerial duty before, as well as 
after, his ordination, though the name 
given to the service no longer suggests 
the idea that was formerly annexed to 
it, no superstition is encouraged. And 
since the connexion between a minis- 
ter and his congregation, and especi- 
ally the first that he forms, is a very 
serious concern, there cannot surely 
be any impropriety—but, on the con- 
trary, the greatest propriety—in mak- 
ing it an occasion of solemn prayer ; 
and then exhortation or admonition 
from a minister of greater age and 
experience to one who has but lately 
entered upon the oflice, is particularly 
seasonable. I cannot help, therefore, 
expressing my wish, that some ser- 
vice, to which the name of Ordination 
may well enough be given, may be 
kept up among us; at the same time, 
that every precaution is taken to pre- 
vent superstition with respect to it.” * 

FRANKLIN BAKER, 
a 

SIR, 

’ BXHE more I review the statements 

of Locke in his ‘* Reasonable- 
ness of Christianity,” the more I am 
sometimes aoe to incline to what 
seems to me to have been his convic- 


— 
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* See Preface to the Discourse con. 
taining a View of Revealed Religion. 
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- nv last paper XIX. 722— 
72h’ | have proved that the 
indaism which Josephus defends tm 
is tmmortal work sgpenst 1PPoRn, fs 
he Judaism of the New Testament. 
t follows, therefere, that he must 
nean the Judatsm of the New Tes. 
ament vhererer fre «peaks of | tedassin 
mn other parts of ius works: New, 
lmsentns «peaks of the retigion of the 
‘onmexron with creat events 


~* 


a Jerneantiem, (Cvesarea, (lexanedri, 


\ntiech, Damasrus, Rome, Xe.; and 
n these places there is mdependent 
tdence that, om cach oecasIon, he 
neans what we new cail (liristianty, 
rT, as the Jewrsh lreherers consider 

md «esygnated it, the retigion of 
‘loses und thre prophets improved and 
vertected bv Jesus Christ. In other 
verds, there is abundant evidence to 
rove that Josephus, in many parts 
't lis Jewish Antiquities and his Jew- 
sh War, is the historian and apologist 
t the cospel. 

Whenever the writings of Jose. 
yas shail, as they omeht, be studied 
nh coOnmmexion with the existing ctr- 
umstanees of that age, there will 
rpear outtiicient grounds for lyetiev- 
ng that he had the cospe!l always 
refore iim; and, well knowing that 
ts records were before the public, he 
vok every fair opportunity, withont 
‘itving tus intention, to state facts 
ietiated to illustrate or to verify 
hem. 

. From the Memoirs which Jose- 
hus cives of ins own life—one of the 
host iinportant and interesting meces 
t ‘ography extant—«e muv inter 
hat he cartv classed himself with the 
oHowers of Jesus, and finished |ris 
emeation umder a Cliristian minister. 
" the twenty-sixth year of his age, 
“me of ite pnests who had become 
uvetts to the cospel, were sent io 
tome lv Fetix, who, about the same 
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ime, wel with ‘he same viet, cent 
hitter che pestle Paul—namety, to 
~% tried before Caesar. Josephus, at 
be risk of tus ie and (ortuse, feb 
owed ‘ns ‘Tienes fo the caprtal;: amd, 
mung ov ins addreas wad influence 
ttecreet therr deliverance. he returned 
o fake an active part in the atfaers of 
fs cowntre, where the Games of war 
adi Mready Orokon out. 

+. In the twentieth beek of ins 
lewish \ntiewities, Josephus has 
riven avery eng and verv interesting 
veccormt of the comversion of the roval 
amily of the ‘wdiabenes to the Jowrsh 
eligion. and ms varrative contains 
leetsive cvidence that the retigion of 
vineh fre speaks is the same with that 
vhich (tas disserninated by Paul. The 
yerTson who effected the conversion of 
hat tarmilv wus 4nemesr-> and we are 
eft to inter (hat tts Ananias was ne 
ther than fre who is mentioned in the 
\cts as the friend of that apestle: for 
© taught /cates, the voung priace 
vivo rad now .ueccetied to the throne, 
hat, in embracing the micron of the 
lews, it was sot necessary to submew 
o the rite of ctircurneisren in order to 
vorship Ged with acceptance. las 
yas the deetrine of a (Christian Jew, 
wd of a (Christian Jew onty. still 
nere remarkatie and charucteristic 
qreumstance is iaterweven with tre 
istorv. Paul and ie brethren, in 
lisserminating the gospel, were fob 
owed to everv place Dv etmissaries ot 
he (rnostics or watichrrstian teachers 
at Jernsaiem. \uameas encountered 
te same oppesttion on the conversion 
it Izates: tor Eleazar, who atfected 
o be & man of superrer wisdem and 
kill in the law ot Moses, obtarmed 
vimission .o the court, assailed the 
wimee with tremendous curses, uniess 
1 subimitted to the mte of crreumer 
ion: and thus dre effected Ins purpose, 
ontrary to the advice of Avamas. — 
Che characters of Helen and Irates, as 
lrawn by the pen of Josephus, are the 
irest on record: aid the object of the 
istorran is (o illustrate the happy in- 
juence of Christianity on the lives ot 
hose who embraced it among the 
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», Josephus is the historian and 
iupologist of the Jewish (luristians un- 
ler the name of Lssenes. Vrom the 
lays of Moses to John the Uaptist, 


that people formed an order of men 
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one of the strongest objections to the 


ot Jesus the Son of God in uw peculiar Sense. 
tion with to the person and 
office of Christ, viz. that he was not 


a man born as other men are, but by 
the miraculous intervention of the 
Supreme Being, and therefore, in @ 
peeuliar as well as emphatical sense, 
denominated his Son: that, so born, 
he, like Adam, was not by the neces- 
sity of his nature subjected to death ; 
or, in what I conceive to be the full 
meaning of his own very remarkable 
declaration, that, when he died, he 
nbdieated, in obedience to the will of 
diod, a life which it was not in the 
power of men, at any time, to take 
away: that the death of such a second 
Adam, in point of nature, was the 
means appointed by God, in the good 
pleasure of his justice and mercy, to 
redeem mankind from the penalty 
passed on the whole human race for 
the transgression of their progenitor, 
viz. the grave; thus being made not 
only “a living soul,” but also “a 
quickening spirit:” and that faith in 
the eflicacy of this sacrifice is the dis- 
tinguishing tenet between the Jew and 
the Christian.* 

It is not my intention, at present, 
to appeal, im confirmation of this opi- 
nion, to the unquestionable faith of 
the apostles in the entirety, the unity, 
the individuality of their + Son of 
God, on the one hand; nor to the 
almost overwhelming sense they ma- 
nifestly entertained of his love in dying 
for the sins of mankind, on the other. 
As little am I disposed, just now, to 
remark on the probability, derived 
trom analogy, of such a mode of, re- 
demption, or the complete apology 
which a/one it seems to afford for 
that otherwise apparently anomalous 
extreme of horrors with which the 
most intrepid, as well as the meekest, 
of mankind coutemplated an event so 
perilous to the apprehension of every 
mortal human being, and, in his own 
case, divested of every terror but its 
concomitant pain. My sole object in 
these few lines is to inquire whether 


* Mr. Wardlaw talks of “ a key.” If 
the doctrine of “ keys” is to determine 
the question, | know not one that fits all 
the wards so well as this, 

t “** Come, see the place where the 
Lord lay.” They would not have crucified 
the Lord of glory. \t was the Lord that 
died.” (Not, according to the orthodox 
hypothesis, the suffering man, while the 
impassitie God looked on.) 


narrative of the miraculous concep. 
tion of our Saviour, viz. its not being 
referred to or hinted at by any of the 
apostles, be as well founded as some 
of its patrons suppose; or rather, 
perhaps, to submit to their reconsi- 
deration the two following texts, which 
appear to me to militate against such 
a conclusion : 

Rom. i. 3, 4: “‘ Made of the seed 
of David according to the flesh; and 
declared to be the Son of God with 
power, according to the spirit of holi- 
ness” (in the holy spirit,) ‘‘ by the 
resurrection from the dead.” What 
are we to understand here by the 
phrase, “ the Son of God with power, 
according to the spirit of holiness”? 
Coupled with the preceding member 
of the sentence, my imagination .or 
my understanding descries in it no 
less than an express and obvious rete- 
rence to the fact in question. The 
resurrection from the dead testifies, 
it is said, that he who was of the seed 
of David, &c., was the Son of God, 
&c. ‘Translated into other words, the 
testimony seems to my mind to be, that 
the man Jesus ‘was in a peculiar sense 
the offspring of the Spirit of God, 
the sense here described in terms by 
the apostle. This only is the full ex- 
tent of the deposition. ‘There is a re- 
markable coincidence seemingly in the 
phraseology of the disputed narrative 
and the supposed allusion to it in this 
place. ‘* The Holy Spirit shall come 
upon thee,” (the Virgin Mary,) “* and 
the power of the Highest shall over- 
shadow thee ; THEREFORE,” (the verse 
proceeds,) ‘‘ that holy thing which 
shall be born of thee, shall be called 
the Son of God”? *“ It was not pos- 
sible” that such a descendant of David 
“should be holden of death ;” and 
thus his almost immediate resurrec- 
tion from the grave attests the mira- 
culous conception and birth of the 
Messiah. Sach a person was “ our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The other text to which ¥ would re- 
call the attention of Unitarians is (al. 
iv. 4—7: “ God sent forth—nrs Son 
made of a woman.” Does not this 
statement remarkably correspond with 
the former? If the fact were undis- 
puted, would it not be considered as 
a precise and exact description of the 
Christ? Is it not, then, a strong pre- 


sumption in favour of the authenticity 
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of the narrative? Or, mody it ‘not at 
least answer in some degree the pure 
pose for which it is now produced, to 
tempt ‘the reader to pause before he 
too dognraticalty concludes the utter 
ignorance of all the apostles of an 
event happily recorded by two of the 
four evangelists. 
AN APOSTOLIC CHRISTIAN. 


a 


Dr. J. Jones's further Proofs of Jo- 
sephus being a Christian Advocate. 


1. FN my last paper [ XIX. 722— 

725] 1 have proved ‘that the 
Judaism which Josephus defends in 
his immortal work against Apion, is 
the Judaism of the New Testament. 
It follows, therefore, that he must 
mean the Judaisin of the New Tes- 
tament wherever he speaks of Jadaisin 
in other parts of his works: Now, 
Josephus speaks ‘of the religion of the 
Jews in connexion with great events 
at Jerusalem, Ovesarea, Alexandria, 
Antioch, Damascus, Rome, &c.; and 
in these places there is mdependent 
evidence that, on each occasion, he 
means what we now call Christianity, 
or, as the Jewish believers consider- 
ed and designated it, the religion of 
Moses and the prophets improved and 
perfected by Jesus Christ. In other 
words, there is abundant evidence to 
prove that Josephus, in many parts 
of his Jewish Antiquities and his Jew- 
ish War, is the historian and apologist 
of the gospel. 

2. Whenever the writings of Jose- 
phas shall, as they ought, be studied 
in connexion with the existing cir- 
cumstances of that age, there will 
appear sutlicient grounds for believ- 
ing that he had the gospel always 
before him; and, well knowing that 
its records were before the public, he 
took te fair opportunity, without 
notifying his intention, to state facts 
calculated to illustrate or to verify 
them. 

3. From the Memoirs which Jose- 
phus gives of his own life—one of the 
most important and interesting pieces 
of biography extant — we muy infer 
that he early classed himself with the 
followers of Jesus, and finished his 
tion under a Christian minister. 
a the twenty-sixth year of his age, 
some of the priests who had become 
‘onverts to the }, were sent to 
Rome by Felix, who, about the same 
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time, and with the same view, sent 
thither the Apostle Paul—namely, to 
be tried before Cesar. Josephus, at 
the risk of his life and fortune, fol- 
lowed his friends to the capital; and, 
having by his address and influence 
effected their deliverance, he returned 
to take an active part in the affairs of 
his country, where the flames of war 
had already broken out. 

4. In the twentieth book of his 
Jewish Antiquities, Josephus has 
given a very long and very interestin 
account of the conversion of the roya 
family of the Adiabenes to the Jewish 
religion ; and his narrative contains 
decisive evidence that the religion of 
which he speaks is the same with that 
which was disseminated by Paul. The 
person who effected the conversion of 
that family was Ananias : and we are 
left to infer that this Ananias was no 
other than he who is mentioned in the 
Acts as the friend of that apostle ; for 
he taught /eates, the young prince 
who had now succeeded to the throne, 
that, in embraving the religion of the 
Jews, it was not necessary to submit 
to the rite of circutncision in order to 
worship God with acceptance. ‘This 
was the doctrine of a Christian Jew, 
and of a Christian Jew only. A still 
more remarkable and characteristic 
circumstance is interwoven with the 
history. Paul and his brethren, in 
disseminating the gospel, were fol- 
lowed to every place by emissaries of 
the Gnostics or antichristian teachers 
at Jerusalem. Ananias encountered 
the same opposition on the conversion 
of Izates; for Eleazar, who affected 
to be a man of superior wisdom and 
skill in the law of Moses, obtained 
admission to the court, assailed the 
— with tremendous curses, unless 
1e subinitted to the rite of circeumei- 
sion; and thus he effected his purpose, 
contrary to the advice of Ananias. — 
The characters of Helen and Izates, as 
drawn by the pen of Josephus, are the 
finest on record ; and the object of the 
historian is to illustrate the happy in- 
fluence of Christianity on the lives of 
those who embraced it among the 
Gentiles. 

5. Josephus is the historian and 
apologist of the Jewish Christians un- 
der the name of Essences. From the 
days of Moses to John the Baptist, 
that people formed an order of men 
distinguished, not as a separate reli- 
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ious sect, but by their superior know- 
edge of the Scriptures, by greater 
purity of manners, and a more ardent 
zeal in the service of God. They 
constituted the sons of the prophets 
mentioned in the Book of Kings, of 
whom Elijah was one; and here, even 
so late as the days of Josephus, the 
Pharisees and Sadducees finished their 
education, and were qualified to fill 
the highest offices in the church and 
in the state. At the head of this body 
was John the Baptist when our Lord 
appeared. By submitting to his bap- 
tism, Jesus became an Essene; and 
by the testimony which the Baptist 
bore to him, the Essenes became 
Christians, excepting a considerable 
portion of the higher order, who se- 
ceded, and, uniting with the Pharisees, 
formed the Gnostic school. It is well 
known that the Essenes are not men- 
tioned, nor alluded to, in the New 
Testament, The reason is, that the 
writers of the Christian Scriptures 
were themselves of the number, and 
could not speak of the Essenes but 
under those names by which the 

speak of themselves. Josephus avail. 
ed himself of these circumstances, 
and, in order to exclude the charge of 
being innovators and heretics brought 
against the followers of Jesus, he de- 
scribes them as that body of people 
who from immemorial ages had been 
held in the highest veneration for their 
learning and probity. 

6. Josephus speaks of the Gnostics, 
the worst and most bitter enemies of 
the gospel, under the name of zealors. 
These men, uniting by means of their 
emissaries with the pagan priests and 
philosophers, were the chief agents in 
causing the corruption of Christianity 
and the ruin of their country; and 
Josephus holds them forth to the in- 
dignation of mankind, as the most 
depraved and wicked men that ever 
lived. It will be found an interesting 
fact, that the men thus described by 
the Jewish historian are the very same 
with those whose character is deline- 
ated by Peter and Jude; and that 
coincidence will prove the means of 
placing the genuineness of those Epis- 
tles beyond contradiction. 

7. Josephus has, in the nineteenth 
book of his Antiquities, given an ac- 
count of the death of James, the 
brother of our Lord; and in that brief 
wasrative he has contrived, with great 


skill, yet with great caution, to bring 
forward the principal men of Jerusa. 
lem as disapproving the cruel sentence 

sed upon him by Ananus, and 
olen testimony to the truth of the 
gospel. 

8. Soon after the resurrection of 
Jesus, the Gnostic imposture was 
taught in Rome. The authors were 
a Jew, guilty of every crime, and 
mentioned by Paul in Rom. ii, and 
some Egyptian priests, with the fa 
mous Simon of Samaria. These pre. 
tended that Jesus was one of the 
pagan gods miraculously conceived; 
and they instigated Tiberius to pro. 
pose his deification to the senate in 
order to place him in the Pantheon, 
Simon, at somewhat a later period, 
finding that there existed a statue in 
honour of a Sabine divinity called 
Simo Sanco, pretended, from the 
similarity of his name, that he was 
that divinity. The senate, from malice 
towards Jesus, connived at the trick, 
and either erected a new statue 
Simon, or more exactly inscribed his 
name on the old. It was natural for 
the people of Rome to conclude that 
Jesus was himself a magician, similar 
in character to those who pretended 
to teach his religion in the capital. 
These circumstances induced Jose 
phus to take a decisive course. He 
takes Jesus from Judea, and Simon 
from Samaria, and places them toge- 
ther before the view of the Romans. 
On one hand, he bears testimony 
the wisdom, the love of truth, 
the works, which distinguished ou 


blessed Lord: he fixes the time of 


his appearance in opposition to the 
deceivers, who assigned an earlier 
pores for his birth: he excludes from 
iis real history the doctrines of his 
divinity and miraculous birth, and re 
resents the men who endeavoured 10 
impose these doctrines on the empe- 


ror and the Roman people, as villains © 


to be held in execration. On the 
other hand, he held forth Simon t 
public infamy, as a liar, an impostor, 
and a disturber of the public peace, 
though the senate, from hatred against 
the truth, had affected to raise him @ 
divine honours. Such is the ong 


et 


we wl he 


of the passage in Josephus respecting 


Christ which filled all Europe with 
aye for a hundred years. 


Our Lord predicted the fall of } 


Jerusalem with a detail of particulatt 








which excluded the possibility of con- 
jecture or coincidence, Jesus caused 
this prediction to be inserted in his 
gospel, though little consistent with 
its genius as good news to mankind. 
His object by this was, that this pro- 
phecy should be known to the whole 
world years before the object of it 
was accomplished. The fulfilment of 
it was intended to be the last seal 
which God put, in a supernatural 
manner, to the divine mission of Je- 
sus, and Josephus was the honoured 
agent whom Providence had employed 
in fixing it. A belief in supernatural 
beings was very general among Jews 
and Gentiles: many things, therefore, 
might be deemed supernatural without 
the necessity of concluding that the 
immediate author came from the only 
true God. It was allowed that no 
man could foretell events yet in fu- 
turity without the universal acknow- 
ledgment that God was with him. 
Magicians might, it was thought, be 
aided by demons; but the true pro- 
phet was, beyond contradiction, in- 
spired by the wisdom of God. Jose- 
phus could not but be aware of this, 
and he knew that, in writing his Jew- 
ish War, he was publishing to the 
world, and transmitting to posterity, 
the last decisive proof to the truth of 
the gospel. In doing this, he was 
actuated by the same consummate 
wisdom which dictated all his works. 
In order to shew that he had no sinis- 
ter end in writing, that he had no 
design beyond the recording of facts 
which had taken place within his own 
observation, he confines himself solely 
and exclusively to his province as an 
historian; and though his narrative 
supplies complete evidence to the in- 
spiration of Jesus, he has left the 
application to the reader. Through- 
out the whole, he keeps the prophecy 
and even the name of Jesus out of 
sight, and by that means he sinks in 
the historian the advocate of the gos- 
pel, and secures from his readers that 
confidence which is due to his veracity 
&$ @ witness and recorder of facts. 
Yet, though he has done this, he is 
thought by modern critics not to have 
been & believer in Christ, and I am 
ridiculed for maintaining that he was. 
10, Daniel had been held in high 
estimation by the ancient Jews; but, 
since the days of our Saviour, his 
‘ountrymen attempted to degrade him 
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below the character of a prophet, not 
only because he foretold the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and the advent of 
the Messiah, but fixed the very time 
in which the Messiah was to appear. 
Josephus, as a believer in Jesus, was 
led to an opposite conclusion, «nd he 
extols Daniel as surpassing all the 
other prophets, because he not only 
predicted the Christ, but even the 
exact time of his appearance.— See 
A. J. lib. x. ch. 17, V1. 

ll. The Jews of Josephus’s days, 
and afterwards, hated him as an apos- 
tate from their religion; while the 
Greek and Latin fathers considered 
him as one of those whom they brand- 
ed under the name of Edionites. 

Passages might be adduced to prove 
the above statements: and I shall have 
occasion to produce some hereafter. 
But I cannot conclude, without ob- 
serving, that those Jews who rejected 
the claims of Jesus, expected a ¢em- 
poral king, and disbelieved, or affected 
to disbelieve, the destruction of Jeru- 
salem and the Temple; while those 
who believed in him, looked forward 
with absolute certainty to that event. 
This was a broad line of distinction 
which divided the friends and enemies 
of Christ: and there is abundant 
evidence in his writings, that Josephus 
was not one of those Jews who ex- 
pected a temporal deliverer, but on the 
contrary, was one of those who looked 
forward to the destruction of the 
Jewish state. To this effect is the fol- 
lowing (J. W. lib. vi. c. 5,6,): “* What 
chiefly instigated them (the Jews) to 
engage in this war, was an ambiguous 
prophecy found in their sacred writ- 
ings, that some one of that country 
would govern the world. The Jews 
applied this prediction to themselves ; 
and many of their wise men were 
hence deceived in their judgment. 
But the oracle respected the govern- 
ment of Vespasian, who was appointed 
chief commander in Judea But it is 
impossible for men to escape the pu- 
nishment that ia fore-ordained, though 
wen before hand before their eyes. 
‘or the Jews wantonly perverted some 
and derided others of the Meee 
given them, until the capture of the 
city and their own ruin evinced their 
madness.” Observe what Josephus 
here says, ‘‘ Many of their wise men 
expected some one of that country to 
govern the world, and were mistaken 
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in their judgment.” There were others 
thea amoug the wise, who did not 
thus expect a temporal deliverance ; 
and who therefore were mistaken in 
their judgment. These were the fol- 
lowers of the Prince of Peace, who 
interpreting the prophecies in a spi- 
ritual sense, considered them as ful- 
filled in Jesus; who is already come 
to deliver them from sin, to conquer 
death, and will hereafter come to 
establish on the earth the kingdom of 
God. These listened to the warning 
voice of their Divine Master; and it 
is evident that Josephus here ranks 
himself with that number; and as 
he avoikled the impiety and madness 
of the refractory, he ia common with 
the followers ot Christ, escaped in a 
great degree the calamities and ruin 
which overtook the rest of his coun. 
trymea. 
J. JONES. 
—a 

Sir, February 16, 1825, 

LIAVE read with considerable plea. 

sure, a paper in the last number 
of the Repository [pp. 20—23], on 
the subject of Anti-supernaturalism. 
I cannot, however, help thinking that 
the candid spirit of your correspon- 
dent has in some measure misled him. 
The passage referred to is the follow. 
ing: ‘* I would be far from asserting, 
with Mr. Belsham, that anti-super- 
naturalists, when they assume the 
name of Christians, are guilty of 
‘base hypocrisy,’ or ‘ downright talse- 
heed.’” An excess of candour is so 
amiable a fault, that one scarcely 
knows how to condemn it, yet I will 
venture to dissent from your corres- 
pondent on this point, and to vindicate 
the language which he hesitates to 
adopt. 

Mr. B. has long been in the habit 
of using “* great plainness of speech,” 
Hlis language here is certainly strong ; 
but let us examine a little into the cir- 
cumstances of the case, and it may not 
perhaps be found too severe. What 
# this anti-supernaturalism of which 
we talk ? Is it something entirely new, 
that needed a new name to character. 
ize it? Is it notrather the adoption of 
& name to gloss over what before ex- 
isted undera more odious designation ? 

name is indeed recent, but we 
have long been acquainted with . the 
thing, as infidelity or unbelief. We 
lave long heard, and read, and spoken 


of unbelievers, always understanding 
by the werd, persons who do not be. 
lieve in the supernatural in religion— 
in the miraculous origin of Christia. 
nity—in one word, in Revelation. The 
anti-supernaturalist is characterized 
reciscly the same kind of unbeli 
‘os therefore of an anti-superna. 
turalist Christian, is quite.as absurd as 
to speak of an unbelieving Christian. 
‘Fo be a Christian is not to believe that 
the gospel is good; but, that it is 
divine. And however high any per 
sen may adinire certain of the doe 
trines and precepts of Jesus; how. 
everloudly he nay profess to reverence 
the sani morality asa rule of life; 
unless he admits Christ to have been 
a divinely-inspired teacher, sanctioned 
as such by evident miracles, he is not 
a Christian. He may call himself " 
what names he pleases, but he is 
that is usually meant by an unbeliever. 
Now, when anti-supernaturalists 
adopt the Christian name, are they 
acquainted with the ideas, generally 
attached to it?) Do. they know what 
that community of Christian believers 
with which they associate, ean by it? 
If they. do, and publicly adopt it, with- 
out publicly explaining their own pe 
culiar meaning, Mr. Belsham's lan 
guage is not gteatly to be complained 
of. Let the man who has rejected all 
that is supernatural in Christianity, 
inform the members of that Unitarian 
Church with which he has. con 
himself, that he thinks the divine mis 
sion of Jesus to have been nothing 
more than a pretence, either on his 
part, or that of his disciples ; that be 
considers the miracles to be idle tales, 
and the resurrection to be altogether 
destitute of proof; let him do this 
plainly, and they will inform him that 
they do not consider him to be 4 
Christian. They will tell him that, 
ip their view, an anti-superaature } 
hristian, is.a contradiction in terms 
And, again, if those anti-supern® 
turalists who, calling themselves Chris 
tians, now. exist in our societies, 
were to avow their sentiments, in thei 
naked reality, and call themselves bY 
their old designation, could they ¢* 
pect the same cerdiality which they 
now meet with from the members of 


the Unitarian congregations? Could — Pe 


they then form a of our Chrit 
tian churches, op appear 


as fellow-unitarians? If 





they. conkl 


to the world a 
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not, and knowing that they could not, 
they do yet, from a wish to remain 
‘‘nominally within the pale of some 
religious community,” call themselves 
Christians, eandour itself must confess 
that there is something in their con- 
duct, not very unlike Aypocricy and 
falsehood. 

In thus speaking concerning the 
adoption of the Christian name by 
persons amongst us, who have rejected 
all the ideas which we reckon essential 
to the proper use of the name, we do 
not, as your correspondent M. A. R. 
seems to insinuate, “‘ condemn, in a 
moral point of view, the mere pro- 
fession of any opinions whatever.” It 
is the profession of Christianity, in 
order to escape the odium of an open 
avowal of unbelief, which is condemned 
as false and hypocritical. 

R. A. M. 
a 
Professor Lee, Dr. Henderson and 


Mr. Bellamy. 


(This paper has been lying by us 
for some time, and was indeed in our 
hands before we inserted the article of 
Review on the same subject, XIX. 687 
—692. ] 

Sir, 


b , pewerte being (in my own 
estimation at least) a more pug- 
nacious animal than the generality of 
my neighbours, I must candidly con- 
tess that literary controversies of ever 
description are my delight, although 
if there any that more particular] 
give me pleasure, it is when ‘‘ Gree 
meets Greek and we’ve the tug of 
war.”—QOh, Sir, to retrace the battles 
of our pugilistic heroes in the attacks, 
appeals, replies, or rejoinders of grave 
professors—to witness all the evolu- 
tions of “the ring” in a literary 
scuffle, from throwing up hats and 
peeling, to drawing claret, or getting 
into chancery, and eventually cutting 
& somerset, or dying game, and to 
notice, en passant, the sly hits which 
both combatants give to their brethren 
for: the purpose of ridiculing their 
systems, or abusing their practice— 
truly ’tis highly entertaining! I have 
induced te make this avowal in 
the hope of its being accepted as an 
apology for my troubling you with 
® paper, which t indebted for 
its origin to a controversial hit, will, 
1 trust, lead one or another of your 
VOL, Xx, nN 
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readers to an examination of graver 
matter, and enable them to profit ac. 
cordingly. 

My fondness for literary disputations 
led me the other day to dip into a 
brochure \ately published by Professor 
Lee, of Cambridge, entitled Remarks 
on Dr. Henderson's Appeal to the 
Bible Society, on the Subject of the 
Turkish Version of the New Testa- 
ment, by Ali Bey, printed at Paris, in 
1819. Without pretending to decide 
on the respective merits of the Doctor's 
Appeal, or the Professor’s Remarks, 
for which an intimate knowledge of 
Turkish is absolutely necessary, (and, 
unlike some of my neighbours, I must 
confess myself wholly ignorant of the 
language of the Grand Seignior,) | 
cannot refrain from avowing the mer- 
riment which an observation of the 
professor afforded me, although made 
by him on a subject altogether serious. 
In alluding to the want of uniformity 
which Dr. Hendersen asserts is dis- 
cernible in the Version of Ali Bey, he 
took occasion to make the following 
remark: ‘* While it is granted that 
there are words which are used in 
different senses, and where words of 
equal latitude cannot be found, &c., 
it isa fived maxim in biblical interpre- 
tation, that where such diversity evists, 
and where the same sense obtains, the 
words af the sacred original are to be 
rendered uniform throughout the trans- 
lation”? This the pugnacious pro- 
fessor denies in toto, insisting upon it 
that the evangelists and —s uke, 
Paul, and others, in making citations 
from the Old Testament, never ob- 
served any such uniformity ; that the 
best nis. Co since the first Targu- 
mist, down to the present day, have 
not been found to adhere to any such 
rule as that broached by Dr. Hender- 
son; nay, that had it actually been 
the case, “* violence would have been 
done both to the sacred volumes and 
to the idioms of the language into 
which they have been translated.” He 
then continnes, ‘‘ Let any one read the 
remarks of St. Jerome, on the verbal 
and etymological renderings of Aquila, 
in his epistle de optimo genere mter- 
pretandi, and then ask himself the 
question, whether Jerome was fied 
or not in styling him contentiosus m- 
terpres, or in denominating the ° 
ciple by which he was 
tna? If hedoubt at all after thie, 
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he may neat turn over a Se uw of the 
now neglect Af page § of Mr. John 
Bellamy, and he will be perfectly sa- 
tisfied ‘that f principle as that 
laid down by Dr. tii nderson can jor 


no Su 
a moment be admitted.” 

| heve been particular in calling 
last sentence 
quoted from the Professor's work, 
doubtless intended as a kind 
hant climax to his broad as- 
to Dr. Hender- 


ntion to th 


} 


woieh he 


sertions in opp sitio 


son, berause “* th hangs a tale.” 
To a person not altogether conversant 
with recent literary set-tos, the dic- 
tum of the Cambridge Professor 


might appear as a settler, a perfect 
quietus for poor Bellamy. But how 
must the laugh be turued against the 
soi-disant champion, when on referring 
to the latest battle fought between him 
and Bellamy, not in Kyvan’s 
Boxiana, but Lee's Remarks, and 
Bellamy’s Reply, the reac r will find 
that the Protessor was repeatedly 
floored, and so terribly mauled in the 
last rounds, that he was at length 
unable to come to the scratch again, 
whilst Bellamy, for whom the phrase 
‘‘neglected pages” is intended as a 
sort of revengeful after-slap, stalked 
away, little the worse for the affray, 
and contenting himself with sareasti- 
cally calling out to his antagonist to 
bear in mind for the future that 
‘whatever asses may do now, they 
certainly never spoke in the days of 
Balaam |” ; 
But, a truce to pugilistic compa- 


ee Spor 
Pha rea oO “et 


Pierce 


risons ! of the present 
letter ia to make a feu observations on 
the proposition maintained by Dr. 
Henderson as already quoted, and at 
the same time, by addueing a few 
instances from Mr. Bellamy's Version 
ot the Pentateuch, in support of the 
Scotchman’s assertion, to prove that, 
whatever may be said to the contrary 
by those whom he has disdained to 
flatter, his pages neither are neglected 
nor deserve to be so. 

I have had occasion, Mr. Editor to 
address vou more than once, and. if 
fam not greatly mistaken, the im- 
pression made on your mind, by your 
unknown correspondent, must he, that 
he is a plain-spoken man, one who 
as already said, knows as little of 
Purkish as many a Professor and 
whose knowledge of Arabic, hare! 


barely 
enables him to distinguish bety 


een a 
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sin and a shin, nor are you at all mis 
taken. In the absence of scholastic 
learning, I feel perhaps the more in. 
clined to cling to established maxims 
and canons, and hence the shock | 
experience on finding a particular rule 
disputed, which has been gravely and 
uniformly set forth by translators and 
commentators of every description 
under the general and hacknied maxim 
that “the Bible must be suffered to 
interpret itself.” Without attempting 
to prove that what is here said of the 
sacred volume, applies equally to any 
other literary work, and without pre- 
tending to shew how far the maxim 
here quoted extends, it surely will not 
be denied by any one, that it includes 
among the rest the substance of Dr. 
Henderson’s remark, which in plain 
English amounts tonothing more than 
this, ‘ that any particular word occur- 
ring frequently in the same meaning 
in an original work, ought as fre. 
quently to be rendered by the uniform 
adoption of a corresponding word in 
the translation.” In a Greek treatise 
on the mange of dogs, for instance, 
Professor Lee would certainly never 
think of rendering xvwy by cat, but 
as often as the Greek term occurred, 
would use the corresponding English 
term dog, whereas by the rejection of 
what he terms Dr. Henderson’s new 
canon, | apprehend he would be a 
liberty to translate it by cat or even 
monkey, as the whim might seize him. 
To confess the truth, I greatly suspect 
that Professor Lee had some other 
object in view than merely to defend 
Ali Bey’s Turkish Version of the New 
Testament,when he undertook to con- 
trovert and exhibit, as nore/, a canon 
which has long been in the mouth of 
every commentator on the Bible, and 
which he must have heard rung in his 
own ears, at one period of his life at 
least, pretty often. I fear his argu 
ments were intended to be applied 1 
defence of the Authorized Versions 
of the Bible generally, and I am the 
more convinced of this, when I refer 
to the expressions used by him in re 
gard to Mr. Bellamy’s translation, and 
bear in mind the futile attempts made 
by him for the same purpose in his 
attack on that gentleman already 
noticed. Be that, however, as it may, * 
is ny firm opinion, that by neglecting 
Dr. Henderson’s Canon (if his it may 
still be called), the translators of out 
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own Authorized Version have fallen 
into many and gross mistakes. What 
can, for instance, be more absurd 
than to render a word, which has uni- 
formly one and the same meaning in the 
original, sometimes by a man, and at 
other times bya perfect non-descript? 
Or can any thing be more ridiculous 
than to apply a particular meaning to 
a word in one single passage, which it 
does not bear in any other throughout 
the Bible; and by the adoption of 
which that very individual passage is 
rendered unintelligible, or becomes 
downright nonsense? In proof of what 
is here alleged against the current 
Authorized Versions, including our 
own, I shall content myself with only 
three quotations from Mr. Bellamy’s 
translation of the Pentateuch, and 
those too, taken indiscriminately from 
the book of Genesis, leaving your 
readers to decide whether by adhering 
to the rule condemned by Professor 
Lee, of suffering the Bible (of course 
in the original) to be its own inter- 
preter, Mr. Bellamy has done more 
for the cause of truth, or those who 
have abandoned and now impugn it. 
Much has been said on the subject 
of angels. In the original, as well as 
in all modern Versions, they are re- 
presented as men; that is, thev are 
seen in the shape and form of men; 
they touch and are touched ; they hear 
and talk, eat and drink, and perform 
the various functions incident to hu- 
manity; and yet the idea of their 
being something more than men will 
be found to prevail amongst the gene- 
rality of English readers of our Bible ; 
so that, whilst your good angel is 
supposed to bear the form of a youth 
with wings attached to his shoulders, 
(a sort of non-descript, forming in the 
poet’s eye a link between man and 
birds,) an evil one figures away as a 
grinning monster, with cloven foot, 
and, in the Linnean phrase, caudé 
fenut elongataé (exhibiting a similar 
poetical link between man and qua- 
drupeds ). The Hebrew uniformly 
alopts the word q3xx5 which, in defi- 
ance of Henderson’s rule, has been 
arbitrarily rendered by our translators 
in some places by angel, and in others 
by messenger. Mr. Bellamy’s Ver- 
‘ton rejects the unintelligible word 
angel throughout; and in luminous 
hotes on chap. xii. 8, and xviii. 2, 
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he satisfactorily shews, that the He- 
brew term never has any other mean- 
ing than that of a human messenger, 
but that, according to circumstances 
easily gathered from the context, it 
is frequently used for a messenger of 
God, i.e. a human messenger (the 
officiating priest) dispatched from the 
place where the divine communica- 
tion was given by God, to issue or 
execute his commands. Accordingly, 
** the angel of the Lord” who, in our 
Authorized Version, found Hagar in 
the wilderness, and informed her of 
the Almighty’s intentions respecting 
her posterity, is called by Bellamy, 
“ the messenger of Jehovah;” and 
the ‘* two angels” who, according to 
the same translation, (chap. xix.,) ar- 
rived towards evening, per pedes apos- 
tolorum, at Sodum, and joined in “a 
feast,” are simply styled ‘* two mes- 
sengers” by Bellamy, whose important 
errand, however, is sufficiently ex- 
plained in the succeeding verses. 
Again, who that has read only the 
English Bible, and has chanced to 
meet with the productions of Voltaire 
and others of the same stamp, but 
must have sighed at the authorized 
version of Gen. ii. 21, 22? Let such 
a person take up Mr. Bellamy’s ‘Trans- 
lation of the Pentateuch, and he will 
at least find a meaning attached to 
this passage in the original, which, as 
it does not reflect on the Creator, has 
undoubtedly probability to favour it, 
Let him further be informed that the 
Hebrew word pby is no where else, 
even inour Authorized Version, trans- 
lated by ri4 than in this single pas- 
sage, but means side: let him, at the 
same time, bear in mind that the same 
Hebrew verb and preposition which 
are here rendered (ook of, or from, 
are in our said Authorized Version 
translated, in other places, by drought 
to; and, lastly, that 72NNN, in the 
Authorized Version rendered by tn- 
stead thereof, is in the same Version 
(Zach. xii. 6) given by in her own 
lace; —and surely he will gladly 
allow that the old Canon of suffering 
the Bible to interpret itself, is, after 
all, the best. Tn strict conformity 
with it, and supported even by our 
Authorized Version, as already shewa, 
Bellamy renders the 2lst verse thus: 
“ Now Jehovah God caused an inac- 
tive state to fall upon the man, and 
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he slept: then he brought one to his 
side whose flesh” (sec. ute rus ) ‘* he 
had enclosed in her place a 

But the last instance I would beg 
leave to quote in support 0} Dr. Hen- 
derson’s rule, and to shew that, how 
much soever Mr. Bellamy’s pages are 
neglected by a Professor of Arabic, 
they are both deservedly read and 
valued by others, is the well-known 
2nd verse of Gen. iil. It is useless 
to pretend that in the LXX., the Vul- 
vate, and our English Common Ver- 
sion, this verse has any but an absurd 
meaning. If any signification what- 
ever can be attached to it according 
to these Versions, it must be, that 
‘to prevent man (who had become 
like God, to know the ditlerence be- 
tween good and evil) from living for 
ever, the Almighty banished him from 
the warden of Eden.” But this ver- 
sion involves two glaring absurdities ; 
for, in the first place, it states, that it 
was only after sinning that man be- 
came like God! —and, secondly, it 
maintains that the Almighty —not- 
withstanding the numerous assertions, 
both in the Old and New Testament, 


to the contrary —erille d the death of 


the sinner, inasmuch as, by banishing 
him from Eden, he took measures to 
prevent his living for ever! In short, 
there is a manifest contradiction to 
the tenor of the whole word of God 
in the translation of this verse, as we 
find it in the Authorized and Common 
Versions Let us now turn to the 
pages of Mr. Bellamy, so willingly 
neglected by Professor Lee, and we 
shall find a translation of the verse in 
question as beautiful as it is literal; 
a version, Mr. Editor, for which, had 
1 a Doctor’s hat—whether of Halle or 
any other university—I would cheer- 
fully renounce it in favour of Mr. 
Bellamy; in short, a version which, 
as it shews that the original, instead 
of a curse, contains the first direct 
promise of eternal life to man after 
the fall, is and will be entitled to the 
gratitude of every sincere reader of 
the Bible who becomes acquainted 
with it. Mr. Bellamy’s Version runs 
thus: ‘“* Moreover, Jehovah God said, 
Behold, the 


muh was us one of us, 
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with the knowledge of good and eyjj, 
therefore, now surely he shall put 
forth his hand, and take also of the 
tree of life; yea, he shall eat and live 
for ever!” Before, however, adding 
Mr. Bellamy’s arguments in favour of 
this translation, 1 must beg leave to 
quote the version of Dr, Leander Van 
Ess, the well-known Ex-Professor of 
Marpurg, in his Version of the Bible 
in German, (Sulzbach, 1822,) where. 
in, although he ditfers somewhat from 
Bellamy, (the First Part of whose 
Translation, by the way, was publish. 
ed in 1819,) he yet agrees with him 
in giving the sense of the promise, 
Ver. 22: ‘“* Da sprach Jehova Gott: 
Siehe ! der Mensch ist unsers gleichen 
worden, so dass er Gutes und Boses 
erkernt. Nun—soll er nicht die Hand 
aus strecken und noch dazu rom 
Baume des Lebens nehmen und davon 
essen und so ewig leben?’’ T have said 
that Mr. Bellamy’s Version is literal. 
The Hebrew verb m7, in the first 
clause of the verse, is strictly was, 
and no where in the Bible means is 
become. The words, as one of us, do 
not refer to God, but are applied by 
the writer to the human race at large; 
and the general meaning is, that map 
was appointed (as any one of us now, oF 
as we all, are) to know both good and 
evil. The whole meaning of the se- 
cond clause, which contains the pro- 
mise of Jehovah, turns on the sign 
fication attached to the word 7) which 
Bellamy proves, from various passages 
in the original, as well as on the au- 
thority of the learned Targumists, 
Onkelos and Jonathan, who, it must 
be remembered, wrote when the He- 
brew was a living language, to signify 
verily, truly, indeed; and the subse- 
quent verb m5y» being in the future, 
gives the sense, surely he shall stretch 


JSorth his hand, &c. &c. 


I fear, Mr. Editor, that I may have 
trespassed too much on your patience, 
and that of your readers, at one sit- 
ting: allow me, therefore, to apolo- 
gize, and at the same time to request, 
that, if I may have erred in any thing 
I have advanced, one of your nu- 
merous correspondents will be kind 
enough to set me to rights. D 
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© Sull pleased to praise, yet not afraid to blame."—Pore, 


eC 


ArT ] —_ Three Lette rs addresse ad ta 


° 


the J en. and Rev. Francis Wrane- 
ham, M. 4., ¥c. By C. Wellbe- 
loved. 


(Concluded from p. 44.) 


W! left Mr. Wellbeloved in the 
‘VY act of exposing the disgraceful 
errors into which the Archdeacon of 
Cleveland's want of candour, and neg- 
lect of personal inquiry, had betrayed 
him, while he was attempting to over- 
throw the authority of the Improved 
Version. A still grosser mistake than 
any Which has already passed in review, 
the writer of the ‘‘ Three Letters” 
thus corrects : 

** You do not always treat your own 
oracles with due respect; but * * * you 
cau misrepresent your friends, while 
accumulating your misrepresentations of 
those whom you so bitterly oppose. In 
page 62, heaping your sarcasms upon the 
modern Unitarian interpretation of the 
Logos, in the first chapter of John, ac- 
cording to which, you say, ‘an attribute’ 
(wisdom) ‘ was poveyerns, the only-be- 
gotten; or, to adopt the Improved Ver- 
sion, the dearly-beloved,’ &c.; you add 
in a note on this word, ‘ Used, as Mr. 
Belsham states, for ayarntos, which he 
vouchsafes to inform us, does not once 
occur in the New Testament, whereas it 
occurs, at least, six times! (Nares.)’ 
But Nares, from whom you profess to 
derive this note, is not guilty of the blun- 
der here palmed upon him. He does not 
assert that a word occurs in the New 
Testament at least six times, when a 
glance upon the column of his Schmidius 
would shew him that it occurred at east 
sixty, Nares’s remark is, ‘ It is not 
trae that the word ayamyros does not 
occur tn the writings of St. John. It 
occurs in these writings at least six times.’ 
But you, perhaps, served him right to 
misrepresent him; for he has in this very 
passage misrepresented Mr. Belsham, aud 
again misled you, Mr. B. vouchsafes no 
such information as that which, on the 
supposed authority of Dr. Nares, you 
ascribe to him. The passage on which 
Dr. Nares animadverts, is in the Calm 
inquiry, p. 166, 2nd edit., and is as fol- 
lows :—* [t (the term oveyerys) is often 
metonymically used to express dearly- 
beloved. Sec Heb. xi.17. And the same 
word, in the original Hebrew, which by 
the LXX. is rendered wovoyeyns, only- 





begotten, is, in other passages, translated 
ayanntos, beloved. Jer. vi. 26; Amos 
vili. 10. Hence it is probable, that, as 
the word ayamrytos, BELOVED, does not 
occur in John as a title of Christ, this 
writer uses the word povoyerns, only- 
hbegotten, instead of it, and where the 
other Evangelists would use beloved.’— 
Now, Sir, does Mr. Belsham vouchsafe 
to inform us that ayanrytos does not 
once occur in the New Testament; though 
you have vouchsafed to inform us that 
this word, which occurs there above sixty 
times, occurs at least six? But thas it 
is that the writiogs of Unitarians are 
misquoted and misrepresented, and then, 
on the strength of their adversaries’ blun- 
ders or artifices, they are branded as 
sciolists and shallow theological critics, 
and denied the possession of common 
sense, common honesty, or the learning 
of school-boys !"—Pp, 70—72. 

What shield can Archdeacon Wrang- 
ham employ which shall protect him 
from the shafts of his antagonist, and 
from his own?—One further extract 
shall be made from Mr. Wellbeloved’s 
Reply on the subject of the Improved 
Version : 

“©« Those,’ you say, ‘ who wish for 
farther evidence of the accumulated tricks 
exemplified in the Improved Version, may 
find them 6Ag tw @OvAaxs in Magee’s, 
Laurence’s, Nares’ and Reuunell’s admi- 
rable strictures written expressly on that 
subject.’ True, Sir, your readers will 
find a * sack full’ of accumulated tricks 
in the possession of every one of those to 
whom you refer them, but they are all 
their own; not one of them ever was the 
property of the Editors of the Improved 
Version. I will confidently refer our 
readers (if, indeed, | should have the 
good fortune to reckon among my readers 
any who have been yours also) to that 
Version itself; and, though they may find 
some mistakes, and many things in the 
text, and more in the notes, of which 
they may disapprove, I will venture to 
say, they will not find a single trick ; any 
thing which can justify the suspicion of 
disingenuousness or artifice. I may be 
allowed again to say, that I am better 
acquainted with the Improved Version 
than you, to whom I suspect it is known 
only through the medium of the authori- 
ties you have cited ; and | affirm without 
hesitation, that, though | am far from 
regarding it as a faultless work, either 
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as to the translation or the interpretation 
of many important passages, it is con- 
ducted throughout in a fair and honour- 
} mantiest and 


able under the 
and sue 


manner, 
powerful influence of 
preme love of trath.”"—Pp. 

We perte tly agree with the author 
of the “* Three Letters” in his esti- 
mate of the character of the Improved 
Version, and of the motives of its 
Editor. The work many 
and great, though of course not un- 
alloyed, excell HCles 5 aud we are 
persuaded that it has been highly use- 
ful. One purpose it has 
served, which perhaps was little con- 
templated ; it has been the erperi= 
veis, im respect of the 
theological learning, the critical skill 
and knowledge, and, we must add, 
the candour and probity, of the Arch- 
bishops, Archdeacons, and other dig- 
nitaries and academics who have made 
it the subject of their attacks. He 


Ppussesses 


beneficial 


nentum cr 


' 


who shall contrast the present race of 


divines in the Established Church with 
their predecessors, must deeply regret 
the degeneracy now exhibited, in point 
of fair dealing, as well as of profes- 
sional attainment. ‘The fact is too 


notorious to be denied: the w riter of 


the ‘* Three Letters’’ has placed it in 
the clearest holt ; and the causes and 
tendency of a change so lamentable, 
uggest many observations, for which 
we cannot here find room. We are 
speaking, be ii observed, of the class 
of men who have been mentioned, not 


! » | ‘ . 
vem ral scholars, but solely as di- 


riacs: the acknowledged eminence of 


several of them in lierature and sci- 
ence, is far trom lesse hiby the disho- 
nour which attaches to them in the 
characters of theologians and polem- 
cs. 

Mr. Wellbeloved advances to the 
last crimination in his antagonist's 
Charge that requires particular no- 
tice 

“In page 
priin prehl 


Ll, you say, ‘Among the 
grounds of the creed or 
creed proiessed by Suciuians, may 
Pula d ) 


ho- 
be 
as it has been remarked) the 
accordance of its dogmas with philoso- 
phical prejudices. By philosophical pre- 


Jaaeres Are meant the prejudices of men 
of Last science on the subject of 
iciuglon, \ccustomed to re el in the 


+} , } } 
ihe mtetect, and the pleasures 


) the Makic of genius, the y feel 


nal 
eeeita 


cd b 


A Strung 





adverse descent when they 


we summoned to receive the peculiar 
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disclosures of the Christian Revelation,” 
—P. 74. 


We will endeavour to lay before our 
readers, in a condensed form, the re. 
ply of the author of the “ Three Let 
ters :”’ 


‘These disclosures you assume to be 
the doctrines maintained by the Esta- 
blished Church of this country, and other 
sects usually denominated orthodox. The 
grounds of a creed, I should imagine, 
would be generally understood to denote 
the foundation ou which it professes to 
be built; the principles contained, or 
supposed by those who frame the creed, 
to be contained, in the Scriptures. But 
if Lam not greatly mistaken, you cob 
found these with the motives by whieh 
some at least—you cannot mean to say 
all—who maintain that creed, have been 
induced to adopt it, after it has beeu 
framed. If you do indeed intend to sa 
that the creed of Unitarians has been 
framed on ¢ philosophical prejudices,’ by 
men of taste and science, | deny the fact, 
and without any hesitation assert, that it 
was the creed of the illiterate, though 
inspired, apostles of our Lord; and that 
in all succeeding ages it has been held, 
with various modifications and corrup 
tions indeed, by those who have not ge 
nerally ranked among the wise and leart- 
ed. If you mean that the continued 
existence of this creed is owing to the 
countenance it receives from men of taste 
and science, | deny that also to be th 
fact ; and | would advise you to lay aside 
all unmeaning declamation, and to pre 
duce some suilicient proof of what yee 
assert; and, at the same time, to reeom 
cile this assertion with your censure 0 
Unitarianism as a school of sciolism. 
you mean to say that men of taste ane 
science, in general, are prejudiced again® 
religion, aud betake themselves to Us 
tarianism to shroud themselves from th 
imputation of infidelity, permit me © 
ask, how are you borne out by expert 
ence ?"——P, 75. 


Thus is Archdeacon Wrangham sv 
pended on the horns of a dilemma 
If he persist in affirming that Unite 
rianism is a school of sciolism, ho* 
can he venture to tell us that its dot 
mas accord with philosophical pres 
dices, or with the prejudices of m@ 
of taste and science, on the subject ® 
religion? On the other hand, if Un 
tarianism recommend itself to m4 
of taste and science, how can it be? 
school of sciolism? Does this re 
rend gentleman write first and this 
afterwards ? 
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But he goes much further: he is 
ealumnious as well as inconsistent 
According to the 
Cleveland, Unitarianism ‘ conciliates 
not only the Pyrhhonist, but the pro- 
flivate.’ Ilere he sacrifices truth, 
and his own character for candour and 
discernment, to the love of ad/ite- 
A false and perverted taste 


he 


ration. 
will eagerly combine together t 
Pyrhhonist and the profligate: and 
the play upon the words shall be so 
much the easier to the disputant, if 
his pen be dipped in the gall of the 
odium theologicum. We suspect that 
Lord Calthorpe* has known a great 
deal more of Unitarians than has 
fallen to the lot of Archdeacon 
Wrangham ; and though the creed 
and its professors are not exactly the 
same thing, there is still a shrewd 
presumption that they do not vastly 
ditfer from each other. Now Lord 
Calthorpe (we say nothing of his 
theological qualifications or decisions) 
was pleased to bear his testimony in 
favour of the moral charities an? 
deportment of Unitarians. Certainly, 
he did not describe them as profli- 
gates; and in expressipg his opinion 
of their creed, he was too honest and 
honourable to maintain that it conci- 
liated the profligate. Something he 
assuredly knew of their character and 
reputation in society: nor was he un- 
just to his own convictions, and to 
their humble and, we will add, unfor- 
feited, pretensions. The dignitary be- 
fore us, outrages decency and common 
opinion : 


** It is impossible,” remarks Mr. Well- 
bn loved, “ tor any conscientious Unita- 
rian, who experiences the animating and 
the purifying influences of his faith, to 
read this passage without feelings of 
indignation. I hesitate not to avow that 
‘uch are my feelings; but they are min- 
gied with sentiments of deep regret, that 
one, trom whose extensive learning, cor- 
rect taste, enlightened understanding, and 
general urbanity of manners, every thing 
fair, and candid, and honourable, might 
have been justly expected, should thus 
violate truth and charity, in the service of 
* party, and afford the sanction of his 
authority to the revilings and the calum- 
mies of ignorance and bigotry.”— Pp 
46, i i 
cy After convicting the Archdeacon of 

‘eveland of a misapprehension, or 


* Mon. Repos, XIX. 246. 


Archdeacon of 
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more than misapprehension, of pas- 
sages in Dr, Priestley’s writings, the 
author of the ** Three Letters” admi- 
rably vindicates the memory of that 
great and much-injured man from 
vulgar calumny. He appeals 
controvertible facts, in proof of ti 
supreme love and value of the Serip- 
tures; he confidently invites serious 
and candid persons to read his devo- 
tional and practical works, and even 
those of a controversial and speculative 
nature, as illustrative of his excellent 
spirit. Speaking of him in his pole- 
nical character, he justly says, 


to i be 


** He was no bickerer, no skirmisher. 
He engaged in what he felt to be a 
momentous and an arduous contest, in 
defence of genuine Christianity ; and he 
engaged in it with all his might, fairly, 
honourably, and, f£ will add, not without 
success—success as distinguished and as 
merited as any that attended his physical 
speculations. # irulence belonged not to 
him. His language may be occasionally 
strong, but it is not bitter; and the 
severest expressions he ever employs, 
betray no resentment or malignity, but 
only a virtuous indignation against ground- 
less suspicions, misrepresentations, and 
calumnies, tending at once to injure his 
own character and to impede the progress 
of truth.”"—P. 93. 

Mr. Wellbeloved is naturally led to 
make an estimate* of Dr. Priestley’s 
controversy with Bishop Horsley: this 
he does at some length, and with much 
accuracy and fairness; and the result 
he thus states : 

“© On one or two points of minor im- 
portance, | allow that he was foiled : but 
on every leading question, and especially 
on that which formed the chief topic of 
discussion, the existence of a church of 
Orthodox Hebrew Christians at A¢lia, he 
was decidedly and triumphantly victo- 


rious.”-—P. 99, 


Qnur author does not close the 
second of his letters without briefly 
adverting to Archdeacon Wranghatn’s 
attack on Mr. Belsham for having 
“in an unguarded burst, which it ts 
painful to transcribe, represented the 
promised Messiah as a man constituted 
in all respecis like other men, subject 
to the same infirmities, the same igno- 
rance, prejudices, and frailties ! ap- 
pearing even to insinuate that his ‘ pri- 


* In which undertaking he shews that 
Archdeacon W. is a stranger to Dr, 
Priestiey’s writings. 
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vate life’ might possibly have been less 
yure and unimpeachable than his pub- 
tic conduct !"—Pp. 104—108, 

These, be it considered, are the 
words of the Archdeacon of Cleve- 
land; and this is the charge which he 
now prefers against Mr. Belsham, who 
shall therefore speak for himself: we 
quote from the former edition of the 
Calm Inquiry, pp. 190, 191: 

“The moral character of Christ, 
through the whole course of his pub- 
lic ministry, as recorded by the evan- 
gelists, is pure and unimpeachable in 
every particular. 

“Whether this perfection of cha- 
racter in public lite, combined with 
the general declarations of his freedom 
from sin, establish, or were intended 
to establish, the fact, that Jesus 
through the whole course of his pri- 
vate life was completely exempt from 
the errors and failings of human na- 
ture, is a question of no great intrin- 
sic moment, and concerning which we 
have no sufficient data to lead to a 
satisfactory conclusion.” 

We make this citation for two rea- 
sons: first, to convince our readers 
that what Mr. Belsham has written, 
refutes, and should have obviated, 
Archdeacon Wrangliam’s gloss and 
animadversion; secondly, that we 
may appeal to them, whether Mr. 
Belsham has here done justice to his 
subject or to himself. His propo- 
sition, we think, is not enunciated 
with the precision and distinctness 
which usually characterize him. We 
have no doubt that by “ errors and 
failings,” errors and failings not sinful 
mast be intended; and the epithet 
not sinful should, accordingly, have 
been added. Of our Saviour’s per- 
fect virtue and piety in every relation 
of life, who that reads the memoirs of 
him, can harbour a suspicion ? 

In the third of these ‘* Letters,” Mr. 
Wellbeloved examines the Archdeacon 
of Cleveland's defence of the creed 
of the Established Church, so far as 
it relates to the doctrine of the Trinity. 

The dignitary exclaims, ‘ Shall 
we not teach them [the Unitarians ] 
that what they simply regard as their 
exclusive and self-evident tenet, the 
l nity of the Godhead, depends for its 
certainty upon the testimony of the 
Scriptures; and that the unity of 
design which pervades the natural 
world, proves only—to adopt the defi- 


nition of our own luminous Parrre 
a unity of counsel ?” , 

Now the testimony of the Secrip- 
tures, is one thing; the definition, or 
rather the conjecture, of Paley, is quite 
another. Where can we discover er. 
dence that the Scriptures put any 
distinction between the Unity of the 
Creator and the unity of a mere crea. 
ture? Independent proof must be 
given of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
before such comments are admissible. 
Let it be established that three persons 
actually co-operate with each other in 
a design and undertaking, previously 
to an attempt at shewing that these 
persons form only one being. The 
author of the ‘‘ Letters” before us, 
properly speaks of Paley’s definition, 
or concession, as relating rather te 
the question ‘‘ between Monotheists 
and Polytheists, than to that between 
Unitarians and Trinitarians.”” This, 
it would seem, is its true and natural 
reference. Not that Paley so em 
yloyed and limited it: there can t 
Fittle doubt that he glanced at the 
Trinitarian controversy ; and our highly 
valuable correspondent Mr. Cogas, 
whose powers of estimating and of 
conducting metaphysical and moral 
reasoning, have rarely been surpassed, 
has in this view, completely destroyed 
Paley’s inference.*—Pp. 109. 110. 

Archdeacon Wranghamm asks, ‘“ Why 
are owes appellations so frequently 
employed, in the original Hebrew, @ 
designate the Godhead?” He informs 
us too, that “in the very first page o 
the Bible we meet with terms appl 
to the Supreme Being, which ise 
parably combine the ideas of Plurality 
and Unity; terms which gratuito’ 
hypotheses of Orientalism, of the 
nary style of royal proclamations, 
of the association of angels, in the act 
aud decrees of Omnipotence, are vainly 
adduced to explain.” 

If, after what we have A per 
ceived, we could be astonished thi 
the Archdeacon of Cleveland relié 
on an argument like this ; if, wm 
such circumstances, we could exe 
“‘ Hac non modo mirabilia sunt, 
prodigii simile est, quod dicit!” o# 
wonder, nevertheless, would give pla 
to our gratification at the opp 


with which Mr. Wellbeloved has bee | 


furnished, and of which he has ave 
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himself, of further illustrating the 
Hebrew terms and idioms in question. 

One of the references of Archdeacon 
Wrangham, in this part of his Charge, 
‘* stands thus: Joseph. ap. Phot.”’ He 
will be little obliged to his acute and 
learned opponent for not passing it in 
silence ; 


Joseph, can of course be no other than 
Josephus, and Josephus ap. Phot. can be 
no other than the Jewish historian, from 
whose works Photius has made some 
extracts. The term Topsac, used by Jose- 
phus, struck me immediately as not a 
little extraordinary ; and though I knew 
that some Christian Fathers had tampered 
with his works, I felt persuaded from my 
recollection of the passages cited by the 
author of the Myriobiblon, that the term 
had not beeu foisted into any of them, 
Not being wholly unacquainted with the 
learned patriarch’s work, a little search 
discovered to me the real author,—one 
Jobius, a monk of the sixth century, dis- 
tinguished by his fanciful defence of the 
orthodox doctrine. 1 will allow what, I 
fear, you would not, in similar circum- 
stances, graut to a Unitarian writer, that 
this wrong reference was the consequence, 
not of design, but of inadvertence; but 
there is something so imposing and so 
misleading to an unwary reader, in the 
connexion of plural Hebrew terms, as 
names of God, the Trinity and Josephus, 
4 Jewish writer known to be contemporary 
with the apostles, that I could not suffer 
the error, trifling as it may perhaps be 
thought by some, to pass unnoticed and 
uncorrected.”—P, 114, 


We are much pleased with the fol- 
lowing reply to an ill-considered inter- 
rogation : 


“ You go on to inquire, ‘ Why are the 
names, and attributes, and works, and 
worship of the Divinity, ascribed to a cer- 
tain character, appearing upon different 
occasions throughout the Old Testament ; 
and more ple = appropriated by the 
prophets, in almost every variety of appli- 
cation, to the Messiah?” In answer to 
this inquiry, I must be permitted to say, 
Produce the passages ; that such 
things as belong to the true God, are 
ascribed to any other than to Jehovah, 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the reason shall be given.” — 
Pp. 116, 117. 


The Archdeacon of Cleveland ap- 
Peals to the mal formula and 
re the apostolic benediction—nor to 

ese alone, but to numberless pas- 
“ges io the New Testament,—as 
‘avolving the irresistible conclusion 
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of the doctrine of the Trinity; upon 
which language [* numberless pas. 
sages’] his antagonist pertinently re- 
marks, that it is “ somewhat hyper- 
bolical,” and that the dignitary here 
displays ‘‘ more of the orator than of 
the divine.”—P. 118. 

As to the Baptismal formula, Mr. 
Wellbeloved fairly questions the pro- 
priety of Matt. xxviii. 19, being so 
denominated; since there is not an 
instance on record of its having been 
ever used in the apostolic age. He 
explains the passage, as well as 2 Cor. 
xiii. 14, [an apostolic benediction, | 
With soun¢ telrment and learning, 


with perspicuity and success.—Pp. 119 
—123. 
The Ven. Archdeacon inquires, 


‘Why, with more especial reference 
to the second person of the Trinity, 
do we read that the word, which was 
made flesh, and dwelt among us, was 
God, even God over all, blessed for 
ever?’ His question is answered by 
another : 

“‘ Where,” the writer of the * Three 
Letters’ also asks, “* do we read, that ‘ the 
word was God over all, blessed for ever’ ? 
Paul, from whom this last phrase is cited, 
(Rom, ix, 4,) never once speaks of the 
word; and we Unitarians maintain, that 
it is not even of Jesus, the preacher of 
the word, that he here speaks; but of 
that Great Being, whom he elsewhere 
calls the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who is blessed for ever- 
more, (2 Cor. xi. 31,) and to whom he 
ascribes praise for the benefits conferred 
first in the Jewish, and afterwards in 
the Christian, dispensation."—Pp. 123, 
124. 

With reference to the Logos of the 
beloved disciple,* the Archdeacon of 
Cleveland speaks of the intelligible 
commentary, and the brief and obvious 
interpretation, of the Church of En- 
gland: and this interpretation, what- 
ever it be, for we can scarcely discern 
it, he chooses to contrast with some 
varying paraphrases by Unitarian ex- 
positors. Here he has to encounter 
another awkward question : 


“Is this the interpretation of the 
Church of England? for I do not find 
that all her sons agree in their com- 
ments. Are we to judge of her views 
respecting this passage [1 John i, 1,} 
as she declared them by the mouth of 
Dr. Daniel Waterland, in the year 1719, 





@ John i. 1; 1 John i. 1. ’) 
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at the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, 
London; or as she afterwards declared 
them, in the years 1764-5, at the very 
same place, by the mouth of Dr. Benja- 
min Dawson? If we listen to her first 
oracle, we shall be told that ‘ Jn the 
heginning, before there was any creature, 
(consequently from all eternity) the Word 
existed; and the Word was no distant, 
separate power, estranged from God, or 
unacquainted with Him; but he was 
with God, and himself also rery God: 
not another God, but, another person 
only, of the same nature, substance and 
Godhead.’ But if we attend to the other, 
we shall learn, that such is not the mean- 
ing of the evangelist, but that the Word 
is the gospel. * This was, John tells us, 
from God himself; for that ia the begin- 
ning, before tt was published to the 
world, it was with God; God was the 
word, the origival author aud giver of 
it... Which of these are we to regard as 
the dictate of the Church of England? 
As you refer to some intelligible com- 
mentary, it cannot be the first; [ would 
gladly persuade myself, therefore, that 
you mean the latter, as this commentary, 
proceeding from the Metropolitan church, 
is nearly the same that [ have long been 
accustomed, as a Unitarian, to main- 
gain.” —Pp. 125—127. 

Nothing of the kind can be more 
pertinent and conclusive than the rea- 
soning which we have now transcribed. 
As an argument ad hominem, it is over- 
powering: but it has much more 
than an indivi‘ual application, and 
deserves to stand at the head of ‘* Arti- 
cles designed to prevent diversities of 
opinion concerning true Religion !” 

To the question, ‘* Why do we read 
that in him [Jesus Christ] dicele all 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily” ? 
Mr. Wellbeloved’s answer is the fol- 
lowing: “‘ Why did the apostle pray 
(Eph. iii. 19), that the disciples at 
Ephesus ‘ might be filled with all the 
fulness of God’?”"* When the Arch- 
deacon of Cleveland inquires, ‘ Why 
do we read that he had power to for- 
pire sins, (and who can forgive sins 

vat God only ?’) his censor refers him 

to Numb. xii, 11; 1 Sam. xv. 24; 
John xx. 23; and proves that he has 
wistaken the import of our Lord’s 
words in Matt. ix. 2,6; in the latter 
of which verses, let it be further re. 
marked, the teri [ sSoucrsay | rendered 
porer, siguifics “‘ delegated power.” 


i 
> 





‘3h -Wettbeloved correctly ¢ 
ay ’ orc correctly quotes 
BRYors: ie 16} a® a parallel text. 


The dignitary refers next to John 
v. 21: ‘ As the Father raiseth up the 
dead, and quickeneth them, even so 
the Son quickeneth whom he will’ 
But the twenty-sixth verse of this 
very chapter [‘ As the Father hath 
life in himself, so hath he Given to 
the Son to have life in himself’ } might 
have taught Archdeacon Wrangham, 
that this high prerogative is conferred, 
and not essentially inherent. So, 
again, when we read that, ‘as the 
Father knew Him [Jesus Christ], even 
so knew he the Father,’ the context 
makes it plain that it is not the per- 
sonal nature of the Father and of the 
Son, which forms the subject of the 
speaker’s observation, but the designs 
of the Father and the commission of 
the Son.* At the same time, the 
passage [John x. 14] quoted by Mr. 
Wellbeloved, effectually repels his an- 
tagonist’s attempt at erecting on the 
basis of such phraseology the received 
tenet of the deity of Christ. 

In respect of John v. 23, that “all 
men should honour the Son even a 
they honour the Father,” we have it 
on the Archdeacon of Cleveland's 
own authority, that the word trans- 
lated even as “‘ frequently denotes, 
not equality, but such an analogy (in 
many cases far from complete) as the 
character of the things spoken of ad- 
mits.” Here we think him indispu- 
tably right. Yet, without laying 
the stress on this criticism, whieh, 
however, it will in reason bear, we 
interpret the passage by what pre- 
cedes and follows. Why are all men 
to honour the Son even as they ho- 
nour the Father? Clearly because 
the Father hath committep to him, 
(ver. 22,) all judgment. Then comes 
the inquiry, In what consists this ho- 
nour? As evidently, in acknow- 
ledging the perfections of the Father, 
and in admitting his attestations t 
the claims of the Son.¢ [Verses 32, 
34, 37, 38, 43.) 

According to Archdeacon Wrang- 
ham, ‘“‘ Jesus is the true God, 
eternal life.’ It was little probuble 
that an affirmation so unlearned 
so unscholar-like, would fail of being 
corrected by his opponent, 


“1 deny,” says the author of the 
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© Three Letters’ “ that we do read this, 
as predicated of Jesus Christ. Our com- 
mon version (1 Johu v. 20) is, ‘ This 
is the true God and eternal life,’ and the 
pronoun ‘ This,’ refers not to the nearest, 
but toa remoter antecedent, ‘ Him that 
is true :’ just as in 2nd Ep. 7, * This 
is a deceiver,’ refers not to Jesus Christ, 
the last antecedent, but to one of the 
‘many deceivers,’ at the beginning of 
of the verse. The true God, is not Jesus 
Christ, but that Being whom he hath 
given his disciples es to 
know.” John xvii. 3.—Pp. 130, 131. 


With the same perspicuity of me- 
thod and expression, in the same 
happy strain of the soundest inter- 
pretation, Mr. Wellbeloved compares 
together certain verses in the chapter 
to which he has just referred—John 
xvii. L1, 24, (5,) 21, &c. no less than 
the transaction and language recorded 
in John v. 17, 18, explains Heb. i. 8, 
John x. 18, and such passages as Gal. 
vi. 18, Eph. vi. 23, &c., and then with 
reason asks, 


“Are these the numerous and deci- 
sive texts, by which the cause of ‘Trinita- 
rianism is to be firmly established ?—As 
a counterbalance to these, you tell your 
clergy, who, if they were at all acquaint- 
ed with the works of Unitarian writers, 
must have heard you with some degree 
of astonishment, that a few passages are 
brought forward where Christ is repre- 
sented as commissioned by the Father, 
as praying to him, and as acknowledging 
his superiority. A few passages! No, 
Sir, not a few passages: even those to 
which you immediately refer are many, 
and besides those, we produce whole 
books—the general strain and tenor of 
the Scriptures, from Genesis to the Apo- 
calypse. We say, and we think that we 
can prove it, and that we do prove it, 
that it is uniformly and plainly the lan- 
guage of the Old Testament, that there 
is but one God, Jehovah, the same who, 
in the New Testament, is called the God 
and Father of the Lord Jesus Christ ; 
and that the same doctrine is that of 
every book of the New Testament ; main- 
tained and taught by Jesus himself, and, 
in the most express terms, by his apos- 
tes. We affirm that the doctrine of the 
Trinity is not taught in any single pas- 
sage, that it is inferred only from very 
few ; and that the doetrine of the deity 
. the founder of Christianity, depends 
- ‘0 upon a few scattered texts, separated 
po hen. ee im interpreted 

ust regard to idioms of speech, 
Ys the circumstances of the primitive 
urch."—Pp, 136, 137. 
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The author of the ‘‘ Three Letters,”’ 
then exposes with uncommon force 
the gratnitous but convenient hypo- 
thesis of ‘‘ two natures” in Jesus 
Christ, and sets in array against it 
the simplicity and clearness of the 
Unitarian faith. 

Nor does he pass unnoticed his an- 
tagonist’s appeal to the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers. Of these the Archdeacon of 
Cleveland produces no meagre cata- 
logue: among these he assures the 
unlearned reader, that there is a most 
entire concurrence, as to the point 
referred to, the Divinity [the Deity | of 
Christ. ‘* They are meant, however,” 
adds the dignitary, ‘* not to establish 
that point, for’—and here Mr. Well- 
beloved most cordially agrees with 
him,—*‘ better foundation can no man 
lay than what is already laid in scrip- 
ture; but to shew,” (the Archdeacon 
continues,) ‘‘in opposition to vague 
and illiterate assertions, that the Ante- 
Nicene Fathers were no¢ Unitarians.”’ 
Here the author of the ‘‘ Three Let- 
ters” takes occasion to make some 
pertinent observations. 


“€ Such assertions you may indeed well 
call vague and illiterate; but who has made 
them? So far from considering these 
Fathers as Unitarians, we charge them 
(with the exception of those denominated 
apostolic) with being the corrupters of 
the Unitarian doctrine. All that we cou- 
tend for is, that they did not hold the 
doctrine of the Trinity as it is now pro- 
fessed, that they had no notion of three 
co-eternal and co-equal persons, forming 
One God; but that, although they spoke 
of the divinity of the Son and of the 
Holy Spirit, they spoke of it uniformly as 
an inferior and subordinate divinity, de- 
rived from the Father, who was the 
supreme and only true God, and to 
whom alone, the highest degree of wor- 
ship is to be paid.”—Pp. 142, 143. 

From this statemant we cannot 
withhold our humble praise: it is per- 
fectly accurate and luminous. Mr. 
Wellbeloved goes on to offer some 
remarks on the second epistle of Cle- 
ment of Rome, on the alleged epistle 
of Barnabas, on certain writings as- 
cribed to Ignatius, on the supposed 
doxology of Polycarp, &c. &c., which 
evince his own well-digested learning, 
and are excellently calculated to place 
before his readers a fair and equitable 
view of this part of the controversy. 
Within the compass of a few pages, 
he affords to stadents in Theology 
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highly valuable information. In a 
note® he speaks of Dr. Priestley’s His- 
tory of the Corruptions of Christian- 
ity, and his History of Early Opinions 
concerning Jesus Christ, as works 
which are not indeed wholly free 
from mistakes, but which contain 
more correct and comprehensive views 
of the opinions of the ancient Chris- 
tian church, and of the progress of 
error, than are elsewhere to be found : 
and this sentiment we quote with the 
greatest pleasure, because it is the 
sentiment of a capable judge, and be- 
cause we conscientiously and delibe- 
rately think that its justness will con- 
tinue to be attested, and will finally 
be established, by time and investiga- 
tion. Before we dismiss our author’s 
reasoning on the Fathers, we shall 
produce his comment on one or two 
clauses in Tertullian : 


“The words of Tertullian cited by 
Bishop Bull, in the passage given in your 
note, p. 46, are not, as you represent 
them, a formula; and if the learned pre- 
late means by his * communem fidem ea- 
ponens ait,’ to say that the Presbyter 
of Carthage designed they should be so 
understood, he is far from correct. ‘Ter- 
tullian speaks, indeed, more than once of 
a tule of faith (regula fidei), Dut he means 
by that the substance of the faith, not 
any form of words ; nor is any such form 
to be found in his writings, or in any of 
so early a date. Little was known of 
Creeds before the council of Nice; after 
that, not a couacil was held, whatever its 
object, or however small a number of 
bishops assembled, but it ended with a 
new creed, graced with a due portion of 
anathemas. If any very ancient creed is 
to be found, it is one given by Paul: ‘If 
thou shalt confess with thy mouth the 
Lord Jesus, and believe in thine heart, 
that God hath raised him from the dead, 
thou shalt be saved.’ This is our confes- 
sion ; thus we believe; and are there- 
fore surely justified when we allege anti- 
quity in our favour.”"—Pp, 149, 150, 


With his accustomed correctness, 
Mr. Wellbeloved intimates, that even 
this declaration, scriptural, simple and 
comprehensive as it is, was not em- 

yed in apostolic times, as a creed. 
Uf that age it was the creed that Jesus 
is the Christ. Would that none other 
had afterwards been prescribed and 
adopted ! 

_ We must not wonder that the Arch- 


ss 
ag hstras 37 - — ~ 
eid) doidw MiPp. 146, 147. 





deacon of Cleveland approves of the 
canon applied by Mr. Granville Sizarp, 
Bishop Burgess, &c., to the Greek 
article in Eph. v. 5, &c. ; that last and 
weakest subterfuge of modern Ortho. 
doxy ! 


“The fallacy of these rules,” says Mr. 
Wellbeloved, in reply, ‘‘ has been mos 
satisfactorily proved by a very acute 
though perhaps not sufficiently grave wr- 
ter, styling himself Gregory Blunt,® in 
six more letters to Granville Sharp; by *he 
Rev. Calvin Winstanley, in a vindit. 
of certain passages in the common Eo- 
glish version, &c., and by & critic in the 
Monthly Review, N.S. Vol. 62 and 67, 
who, in his remarks on the publications 
of Bishop Middleton, aud Mr. Veysie, 
has proved himself a master in his art.” 
—Pp. 151, 152, 


We shall now copy the concluding 
sentences of these ‘‘ Three Letters,” 
both for the true dignity of style, and 
excellence of spirit, which they mani- 
fest, and with the view of prepari 
our readers for those “Additional” 
Letters, from the same pen, to which 
we shall next invite their attention : 


“ If” says Mr. Wellbeloved, “ in vind> 
cating the doctrines you have so bitterly 
opposed, and the characters you have % 
wrongfully aspersed, there has been ps 
thing in my manner needlessly harsh 
offensive ; if I have been betrayed into 
any thing unbecoming a scholar and 4 
Christian, I here avow my sincere regret, 
and tender a willing apology. And if! 
have in any instance, misappr 
your words, and attributed to them 4 
meaning which they will not bear, o& 
which you did not design them to er 
press, or if 1 have fallen into errors of 
any other kind, I require only to be cow 
vinced, in order publicly to acknowledge 
and correct them. In such case, only, 
am I disposed again to notice the su» 
jects of these letters. I have no fondoe® 
for controversy, nor any wish to acquité, 
by practice, ‘ polemical dexterity.’ The 
character of a controversialist I have now 


a 


* “Who was the author of that mos 
able and convincing tract ?” is a questios 
which must interest many scholars & 
theologians still more than the inquity, 
Who wrote the Ema» Bacwrmy? Dr. 
Wordsworth, possibly, may have heard 
the conjecture, that the ‘Six more Lee 





ters’ proceeded from. the of a lait | 
most estimable divine of the Established é. 





Church, who declined some of its greate# 
honours and emoluments." — 
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sustained, for the first time: I willingly 
jay it down, to be resumed ue more,”— 
P. 153. 

N. 


rn 


Art. I.—My Children’s Diary ; or, 
the Moral of the Passing Hour. 
l2mo. pp. 352. Harvey and Dar- 
ton; and R. Hunter. 6s. 6d. 


o> reading the beginning of this 
book, taough pleased with its 
rationality, we pronounced it dull, 
We say this to prevent our readers 
from hastily laying down a_ work 
which, on further acquaintance, we 
have found capable of strongly inte- 
resting every judicious parent or in- 
telligent child. It appears to be the 
production of a woman of highly-cul- 
tivated mind, who is an affectionate, 
wise and truly Christian mother. It 
offers the picture of a family consist- 
ing of parents ever watchful to pro- 
mote the improvement and happiness 
of their children, and of children pos- 
sessing not only all the loveliness and 
i lg qualities, but all the imper- 
fections likewise, of their period of 
life. This little sketch from nature 
points out in a happy manner the 
right mode and the true objects of 
rational education. We select one 
short extract, which will give an idea 
of the easy way in which the author 
conveys moral instruction to the mind: 


“* Esther and Mary had formed a pretty 
nosegay of field flowers, such as the sea- 
son afforded ©#®*, It was perhaps the 
last bouquet of the year, and nothing but 
zeal could have made one so pretty in 
October. It was difficult to decide who 
had the largest share in the work, but 
each had some particular reason for wish- 
ing to present it to me, singly; aud sorry 
am I to say that a little dispute arose, 
such as, happily, is of very rare occur- 
rence in our house, or, although it was 
conducted without any degree of acrimony 
on either side, our domestic comfort 
would be seriously impaired. It does 
not require a gale to beat down the 
plants of loveliest growth. 

“* Au appeal was made to Grace, and 
1 was amused by hearing her decision. 
Happy for the world if natious and indi- 
viduals would act upon her principle ! 

“** Which of you is in the right?’ said 


“* Phegials looked at each other. ‘Why, 

a ea we wanted you to tell us, 
ME to or ' 

*** Nay, your own consciences will tell 
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you best; and then, whoever is in the 
right, must give up to the other.’ 

“** The right give up! That seems 
very odd.’ 

““* Not at all. She will be infinitely 
the best off, after all. It is at all times, 
and under every circumstance, so much 
better to be right than wrong, that we 
can afford to give up any point such as 
this, when we are quite sure of our 
ground, And surely it is far nobler to 
give a boon than to receive one, Whereas 
to lose one’s aim, and to be in the wrong 
too—O you would not wish such ill for- 
tune to an enemy !'"—Pp, 319, 320. 

a 


Art. II.— The Primitive Christian 
Faith. A Discourse, delivered in 
the Evening Service at the Opening 
of the Chapel in York Street, St. 
James’s Square, London, December 
the 19th, 1824: to which is prefix- 
ed, the Prayer used after the Li- 
turgy in the Morning Service. By 
Lant Carpenter, LL.D., one of the 
Ministers of Lewin’s Mead, Bristol. 
8vo. pp. 38. Hunter and Eaton. 
1825. 


FQXHE “ Opening of the Chapel in 

York Street” has excited not a 
little attention, and the Unitarian pub- 
lic are much indebted to Dr. Carpen- 
ter for presenting to them, through 
the press, one of the Sermons which 
he preached on the interesting ovca- 
sion. From | Pet. iii. 15, 16, the 
preacher delineates ‘‘ The Primitive 
Christian Faith,” shewing that it is 
Unitarian, and explaining how far it 
agrees with, and in what points it 
differs from, the prevailing theology 
of our country. The seriousness and 
candour, as well as the scriptural rea- 
soning, of the Sermon, make it pecu- 
liarly worthy of perusal, and must 
recommend the object near to the 
author’s heart to every intelligent, 
dispassionate and pious reader. We 
have been gratified at finding very 
clearly stated (pp. 14, 15) the ground 
of dissent from a Established Church, 
because by its very constitution it 
implies the right of the civil magis- 
trate to interfere in matters of reli- 
gion, which we see reason to believe 
introduces worldly motives into the 
solemn concerns of religion, and pow- 
erfully tends to make men hypocrites 
or self-deceivers.”’—Let the services 
of York-Street Chapel be carried on 
in the same spirit with which this 
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publication shews us that they were 
begun, and we cannot doubt of the 
success of the experiment. 
— 
Art. IV.—Antichrist Detected among 
Reputed Orthodox Christians. Ih 
a Series of Essays. By Richard 
Wright. 8vo. pp. 24. 4d. 


Art. V.—Thoughts on Paul’s Man of 
Sin; or, the Great Apostacy from 
the Christian Name, described | 
Thess. ii. 3—12. By the Same. 
8vo. pp. 20. 4d. 

Arr. VI.— The Christian Ministry 
Defended, and Priestcraft Explod- 
ed, By the Same. 8vo. pp. 86. 
ls. 6d.—All printed and sold by F. 
B. Wright, Liverpool; and sold by 
Eaton and C, Fox and Co., Lon- 
don. 1524. 

r ESE tracts appeared in succes- 

sive numbers of The Christian 

Reflector, a periodical publication at 
Liverpool, and are now made up for 
wider distribution, with separate title- 
poges, and, in the case of the last, a 
*reface. They are in the author’s 
usual unpretending manner, and are 
well adapted for such readers as have 
not access to more bulky and elabo- 
rate works. 

The title of the first pamphlet shews 
where Mr. Wright finds ‘‘ Antichrist.” 
He contends that the portentous name 
cannot be applied to his own denomi- 
nation. 


** Unitarianism is not only, no where 
in the New Testameut predicted as a 
departure from the faith, no where wen- 
tivned as iucluded in the apostacy which 
it was foretold would take place under 
the Christian name; it is also undeni- 
able that the apostate church, in which 
the most prominent of the predictions 
referred to have been verified, has al. 
ways been Trinitarian, and Unitarians 
have never been allowed within its pale. 
—Trinitarianism has all along been the 
doctrine of that church which Protestants 
have devominated the mother of hariots, 
and of the apostate churches, her daugh- 
ters, it is found in all their creeds, and 
is identical with the predicted apostacy. 
The marks of antichrist, as stated by the 
apostic, have ever been found associated 
with the other great and acknowledged 
corruptions of Christianity. It cannot 
be pretended that the name mystery, 
which stands foremost in the titles of 
the mother of harlots, and which is so 


strikingly appropriate to reputed ortio- 
Th can An any way be applicable to 






Unitarianism, which is as rational as i 
is scriptural, and as perfectly suitable to 
man as it is honourable to God, and te 
his Christ. If Trinitarianism exhibits 
the marks of antichrist mentioned in the 
apostolic writings, and be included in the 
grand apostacy foretold in the New Tes- 
tament, and Unitariavism bears none of 
those marks, and cannot be traced a 
either that apostacy, or any part of it, 
which is what [ have aimed to shew, it 
cannot remain questionable which of the 
two systems is the true doctrine of 
Christ.”—Pp. 22, 23. 


The second tract is a sequel to the 
first. The author does not follow those 
that interpret the ‘* Man of Sin” of 
his Holiness at Rome. ‘“ The titles 
‘ man of sin,’ and ‘son of perdition,’” 
(he says, p.8,) ‘fare not designed to 
characterize any particular man, or 
church, or class or description of men, 
but are forms of expression used to 
personify the corrupt and destructive 
system of false doctrine, bad princ- 
ples, superstitious practices, delusion 
and infatuation, religious domination, 
prostration of the understanding, and 
inental and moral debasement, which 
has for ages borne the venerated name 
of Christianity, and which the spirit 
of prophecy anticipated as existing 
and prevailing during the continuance 
of the grand apostacy predicted by 
the Apostle Paul.” He explains the 
hindrance to which the Apostle refers, 
in the way of the man of sin, as being 
not, according to the majority of eom- 
mentators, Rome Pagan, but the apos- 
tolic ministry, supported by miractl- 
lous powers. 

The third tract is on a fruitful sub- 
ject. The author treats it in the free 
spirit of a Nonconformist. He 1s 
careful to distinguish between priest- 
hood and the Christian ministry. 

“It does not appear that any precise 
form of church order, government and 
discipline was given by Jesus Christ; for 
we find no precise form laid down if 
the New Testament; but the great prin- 
ciples which he taught, and the maxims 
he inculeated, are a sufficient foundation 
for Christians to build upon, and rule for 
them to proceed by, in all ages, if they be 
careful to do everything in his spirit, 
never to depart from his precepts. 
wants of mankind, and the edification 0 
the church, rendered the ordinary Chris 
tian ministry essentially necessary at first, 
and «its evident utility would lead to 
continuance. So long as the wants 
men render religious and moral imstruc- 
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tion necessary; so long as the public 
miuistration of the gospel is calculated 
for the good and salvation of the world, 
and to promote the comfort and spiritual 
edification of those who believe ; and so 
long as the solemn worship of Almighty 
God, conducted in an acceptable manner, 
is felt by Christians to be an invaluable 
blessing, the Christian ministry must be 
necessary, and will be encouraged and 
supported by all serious, candid, pious 
and benevolent persons. On this ground, 
viz. its suitableness to the moral and spi- 
ritnal wants of niankind, its tendency to 
promote the knowledge, virtue, piety and 
happiness of those who enjoy it, and the 
little probability of preserving, much less 
of promoting and diffusing pure and un- 
defiled religion in the world without it, 
we may rest the weight of the question 
respecting the importance and value of the 
Christian ministry; without seeking for 
what we are not likely to find, the proof 
of its being an immediate divine institu. 
tion. It is enough that it naturally em- 
anated from Christianity in its first best 
days, grew up under the patronage of the 
apostles, and, notwithstandiug its gross 
corruption, perversion aud abuse, has 
done much towards enlightening and re- 
generating the world. While we set our 
faces against its abuses aud corruptions, 
and protest against priests and priestcraft, 
let us cherish the Christian ministry 
wherever we find it existing in simplicity 
and purity.”"—Pp. 13, 14. , 


_Mr. Wright denounces the ordina- 
tion of ministers to be “ priestcraft,”’ 
if it be considered as giving them au- 
thority to teach or administer ordi- 
nances, or as conferring upon them 
any character or right which they 
had not perenne acquired from the 
choice of the people; but he allows 
that a public service on the settlement 
of a minister may be useful, and is, 
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with proper guards, expedient. (Pp. 
OF, 26.) 

Ile maintains that a minister may 
be learned in theology who has no 
pretensions to learning, as it is com- 
monly reckoned: he allows, however, 
with good sense, the value of all learn- 
ing, and the necessity of establishments 
for ministerial education. (Pp. 38— 
35.) 

He distinguishes between a scrip- 
tural and a political church. The 
former is an assembly of Christians, 
the latter an ecclesiastical corpora- 
tion. (P.57.) The phrase, Church and 
State, he says, p. 62, is an absurdity ; 
putting the Church first is putting 
the creature before the Creator. Re- 
ferring to penal laws and statutes for 
the protection of the Church, he 
says, 

‘All such laws and statutes for the 
defence of religion may be regarded as the 
offensive weapons of priestcraft. They are 
not necessary to guard true religion; that 
is not to be defended by any such carnal 
weapons; but to guard the absurd notions, 
and superstitious practices, the usurpa- 
tions, honours, power and emoluments, ot 
what is called the Christian priesthood, 
If things were called by their names, pro- 
secutions for heresy and blasphemy would 
be called, prosecutions for securing to the 
priests the uninterrupted practice of their 
craft, and the advantage of their subser- 
vieuncy for political purposes,”’"—P. 63. 

Our readers will by this time have 
perceived, that the author of these 
tracts is learned in ‘‘ the law of li- 
berty,” his study of which has, in 
apostolic phrase, (1 Tim. iii. 13, ) 
‘purchased to himself a good degree. 
and great boldness in the faith which 
is in Christ Jesus.” 


PUBLICATIONS. 


I 


WW apprehend that the writings 


of our brethren in America are 

but little known among the English 
t nitarians ; and we are desirous to 
contribute to their greater acquaint- 
ance with each other. Some of the 
smaller tracts published in New En- 
gland, (among which we must rank, 
as of eminent utility and merit, Dr. 
Channing’s Ordination Sermon for the 
D V. JARED Srarks,and his invalaable 
“course on the Evidences of Chris- 


tianity,) have been reprinted in Eng- 
land :* but with the exception of these, 





* We do not recollect that moré have 
been reprinted in England than the fol- 
lowing : Dr. Caanninoe’s Ordination Ser- 
mon for the Rev. Jared Sparks, at Balti- 
more, reprinted twice in Liverpool, Dr. 
C.’s Discourse on the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity, reprinted twice in Bri 
C."s Ordination Sermon for t 
Gannett, lately reprint 
Professor Ware's 0 
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we believe that little notice has been 
taken, on this side the Atlantic, of 
those publications which are producing 
gradual but powerful effects in the 
United States, by weakening the strong 
holds of orthodoxy, without, at the 
same time, incurring the risk of 
loosening the ties of Christian faith, 
or lessening the influence of gospel 
principles, ‘There is a sobriety and 
solidity in their general style of com- 
position, which does not quite suit the 
excitement of strong feeling, or that 
satiety which can relish nothing but 
the high-seasoned viands that have 
destroyed its taste for the simple fare 
of plain truth, or that hastily-glancing 
style of examination which the multi- 
plicity of books, in the present day, 
tends to produce; but it seems likely 
to have peculiar efficacy in regions 
where the din of controversy is but 
little heard, and where the pomp and 
imposing influence of a wealthy and 
powerful establishment is unknown. 

In reference to the effect of the first 
of the above-mentioned publications, 
we find the following statement in the 
Preface to the Christian Examiner 
for 1824 :* 

** Many emiuent individuals, in church 
and state, have adopted the sentiments 
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his son, the Rev. William Ware, at New 
York, reprinted in Liverpool. Professor 
Noaron's Thoughts on Religion; Hints 
to Uwnitarians ; and Consolations of Uni- 
tarianisin, particularly in the Hour of 
Death: all three reprinted at Liverpool 
from the Christian Disciple. And a tract 
by the Rev. Henry Ware, (the son of 
Dr. Ware,) entitled Three important Ques- 
tions answered, relative to the Christian 
Name, Character, and Hopes, just re- 
printed in Bristol. It is much to be 
wished that all the American Tracts re- 
published in England should be printed 
in 12mo, for uniformity’s sake, and with 
a regard to neatness and legibility; and 
that they should have a London Book- 
sellér’s bame in the Imprint. 

* After the periodical publication cal- 
led the Christian Disciple, which came 
out every two mouths at Boston, U. S., 
had been continued five years under that 
name, it was deemed expedicnt to begin 
a new series, which is entitled the CAris- 
tian Examiner, ‘The first number of this 
valuable periodical was published at the 
commencement of 1824. We believe Mr. 
Hunter has made arrangements to get a 
supply of it, aud of some other works by 
the American Unitarians, 


which we have maintained. Ministers 
professing them, have been settled dy 
Maine, New Hampshire, Verniont, Com 
necticut, Pennsylvania, and South Cas 
rolina ; and societies of Unitarian Chris. 
tians have been organized in the cities of 
Baltimore, Washington, Pittsburgh, and 
New York. <A more extensive and pow. 
erful effect upon the religious public thas 
has been known in any other instance ia 
this country, (unless the preaching of 
Whitfield and his associates make an ex- 
ception,) was produced by the sermon 
of Dr. Channing, at Baltimore, which 
contained rather a sketch, than a defence 
of Unitarian opinions. In many paris 
of our country, besides those which we 
have specified, there are considerable 
numbers, aud in almost all parts, ree 
ligious individuals, attached to this system 
from conviction and conscience. A spirit 
of religious inquiry is still more generally 
diffused ; and besides those who have 
embraced our views, there are many 
who are subjecting them to a candid ex 
amination.” 


The writer of the Preface then pro- 
ceeds, 


“Nor has this progress of opinion 
been attended with any extraordinary ex- 
citement of uncharitable feelings. Doubt- 
less, in common with all who have been 
in a minority in religion, we have occa- 
sionally had cause to regret that we were 
misjudged and misrepresented. But we 
think we look in vain for any other in- 
stance, in which so considerable a re- 
formation of belief has been effect 
with so little mutual irritation. In com- 
parison with those who in other times 
and countries have engaged in similar 
labours, we consider ourselves to have 
been signally privileged in regard to the 
amount of obloquy, which we have been 
called to eudure, and the temptations to 
unchristian feeling which we have had to 
resist. And we have ceased, in a great 
measure, to dread the influence of con- 
troversy upon an intelligent and se110us 
community, since we have perceived that 
in the course of these discussions they 
have assumed a more moderate and ele- 
vated character; and a better mut 
understanding, and greater mutual re 
spect, have come to prevail between the 
adherents to opposite opinions. Excepr 
tious to this remark undoubtedly occur; 
but it is no small cause of satisfaction, 
that, to such an extent, a good exam 
is set by those whose example will natu 
rally be regarded.” 


This is as the best friends of Uni- 
tarian Christianity must desire: but 
while our American brethren have 8 











much cause for grateful complacency, 
in the state of things among them- 
selves, they must learn to make great 
allowances (and —— perhaps than 
they sometimes feel easy to make) for 
the influences of the widely different 
circumstances in which the English 
Unitarians have been placed, and to 
appreciate more highly those perse- 
vering efforts of our older advocates, 
to which, in all probability, they 
mainly owe their present great advan- 
tages. They enjoy the peaceful fruits 
of the war of controversy in the mo- 
ther country. While they profit by 
our errors, as well as by our exertions, 
may they never lose sight of that firm 
attachment to truth, which, while it 
sees, and values, and embraces all, in 
the midst of opposing errors, which 
accords with the spirit and teachings 
of the gospel, will never yield from 
the straight-forward course in order 
to court the favour of men, or spare 


_ their prejudices, nor allow the specious 





nawe of candour (noble as the ge- 
nuine virtue is) to divert it, whenever 
Providence opens the way, from the 


> faithful statement of unpopular doc- 


trine, or the earnest refutation of 
popular errors. 

Vhat we conceive to be the peculiar 
duty of Unitarians at the present 
period of the controversy, is, to con- 
nect, in their writings and discourses, 


_ 4s much as possible, those views of 


Christian hopes and privileges which 
bind the gospel to the heart, and 


_ afford it its best supports and conso- 


lations under the consciousness of sin 
and spiritual imperfection, and in the 
prospect of death,—and those elevated 
and refining principles of Christian 
duty (in constant union with its aw- 
ful sanctions) which guide and invi- 
gorate as they are faithfully imbibed 
and carried into active efficacy,—with 
those great truths respecting the cha- 
racter and worship of the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, which are the 
essential points of Unitarianism, and 
the main value of which consists in 
their intimate alliance with those 


_ views and principles to which we have 


_ just referred, and io their mutual de- 


pendence on each other. In our judg- 
nent, those opinions respecting the 
Mediator between God and man, which 


man him as being iu all re- 
8, as to nature, like his brethren, 
best harmonize the facts and 
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representations of the Scriptures, and 
give the greatest influence to his ex- 
ample, and to his resurrection ; and, 
in all probability, when the Christian 
world in general have advance: so far 
as to receive his God and Father as 
‘« the only True God,” they will learn 
to regard Christ Jesus, according to 
his own simple representation, as “‘ a 
Man who declared the truths which he 
heard from God ;” while, at the same 
time, they love him as their Saviour, 
and reverence him as their Judge: 
but we cannot hesitate in yielding the 
honourable appellation of Unitarians 
to those who is not entertain these 
sentiments respecting the person of 
Christ: if they keep close to those 
views of the Proper Unity, and Un- 
rivalled Supremacy, and Essential 

Mercy, and Exclusive Worship of Je- 
hovah, which it is our privilege to 
possess, we feel we are united by the 

strongest bonds, and minor differences: 
should not be allowed to weaken them. 

Indeed, if we will limit the appellation, 

we must refuse it, not only to Dr. 

Channing and the greater part of our 

American brethren, but to Mr. Adatn 

in Hindoostan, and even to Rammo- 

hun Roy himself, who seems raised 

up by Divine Providence, effectually: 
to commence the Christianizing of our 

eastern possessions. 

The doctrine of “‘ One God even 
the Father,” says Dr. Channing, (at 
the close of the paragraph in which 
he has expressed opinions so errone- 
ous respecting Dr. Priestley,) secms 
to me “ to attract to itself, naturally 
and powerfully, all those doctrines of 
Christianity which are most suited 
to touch, move, exalt and sanctify 
the soul; and, however mixed at pre- 
sent with imperfect views, it will, I 
doubt not, through the affinity which 
subsists between all the truths of God’s 
word, unite with itself, more and more, 
whatever of genuine Christianity 4s 
seattered through the various deno- 
minations of Christians.” And it 
should be our aim (as many of our 
English Unitarians have made it) to 
shew the connexion between what- 
ever is spiritualizing in the Christian 
doctrine, and holy in its requirements, 
and adapted in its hopes to the wants 
of the frail, erring c of morta- 
lity, and those points of belief which 


oe Sa to the great 
body of the C stian world, becnuse 
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we regard them as the faith once de- 
livered to the saints. The skeleton 
was abundantly sufficient for the phi- 
losophic Galen to shew to him the wis- 
dom of the Creator; and these doc- 
trines, simply stated, must, we think, 
approve themselves to the sound, un- 
biassed understandings of men; but 
we wish to see thei connected with 
that which will give them vitality, 
which will make them not only direct 
the understanding, but influence the 
affections, and give scope to that 
** sacred power” which bears the mind 
onwards and upwards to contemplaie 
the ways and purposes of Him who 
dwelleth in light inaccessible. 

The influence of Dr. Channing’s 
writings has strengthened greatly the 
painful impressions with which we 
peruse his strictures on Dr. Priestley’s 
character and labours, which have 
already met with the apimadversion 
of some of our ablest correspondents, 
and are well examined in the excellent 
Preface to the Liverpool Edition of 
Dr. Channing’s Sermon at the Ordi- 
nation of his Colleague-Pastor, the 
Rev. Ezra Stiles Gannett. We trust, 
however, we shall, on neither side, 
let these things move us from kindly 
feelings and useful purposes. 

Among these we must rank co-ope- 
ration in aiding the diffusion of pri- 
mitive Christianity among the inha- 
hitants of Hindoostan, whether Hin- 
dvos or Mahometans. We have lying 
before us a letter, dated June the 9th, 
1824, froma highly-esieemed brother, 
who is very earnest in aiding to direct 
the attention of the American Unitari- 
ans to the subject of foreign missions, 
and would rejoice to see our attention 
so directed. He laments, as “ a very 

reat evil, that the Unitarians of Eng- 
and, and of America, are but very 
imperfectly informed concerning each 
other. A constant communication 
(he continues) is kept up between all 
classes of the orthodox, in both coun- 
tries ; and they consequently can, and 
do, co-operate in every improtant 
uwasure for the accomplishment of 
their objects. This is as it shouldbe: 
but why is it not so also among us?” 

oon after our correspondent had 
reached a Sermon at the “ Thursday 
ture at Boston,” on the causes 
which have withheld Unitarians from 
engaging in the work of foreign mis. 
sions, (which, by the desire of his 





brethren who heard it, has been printed 
in the Christian Examiner,’ answer 
were received from Mr. Adam, of 
Calcutta, and also from Rammoby 
Roy, to twenty queries proposed t 
them by the Rev. Dr. Ware, (Professor 
of Divinity in Harvard College, Cam. 
bridge,) regarding the missionary ex. 
ertions in India, and the probability 
of good to be done by sending Uni 
tarian Missionaries to that country. 
These were immediately published # 
the Cambridge University Press, under 
the title of Correspondence relativet 
the Prospects of Christianity, ad 
the Means of promoting its Reception 
in India. \t forms an octavo paw 
phlet of 138 pages, of which Mr 
Adam’s Answers, with the Queries, 


extend to page 120. This correspond. . 


ence produced, says our America 
friend, “‘ a very strong excitement 
among us, to the end of which I am 
looking with great interest.—Perhap 
the foreign missionary service may 
become a principle of union among 
us,—strange as at first it may appett, 
—as it is among other denominations” 
Whatever may be the case on this pat 
ticular topic, we shall indeed rejoie 
to see the bonds of union increasing 
among all who have received thi 
knowledge which is life eternal. (Jobt 
xvii. 3.) 

The Editor of the Correspondence, 
in an advertisement prefixed, express 
his belief ‘that the information whic 
it contains will be useful in commut 
cating more distinct views than wt 
generally possessed, relative to th 
prospects of Christianity in one qui 
ter of the world; and that it ma 
assist in giving such a direction to th 
efforts of Christians, to propage® 
their religion in Heathen countrits 
as shall yield a hope of better succe# 
than has been yet experienced.” 
would give us great satisfaction to # 
the tract reprinted in England, esp* 
cially if those could be induced © 
— it, who have so long contt 

uted to support, and have themselrt 
earnestly laboured to promote, 
cause of missionary service in I 


—— 


* We wish it may enter into the heatt® 





Papell 
YS 


some of our rich and liberal-minded ae 


to foyin a little fund, (which might 





done with no great risk,) to secure & 7 
republication of valuable tracts and othe 


works by our brethren in America. 





Professor Ware’s Questions are as 
follows ; and there can be no hesita- 
tion in characterizing them as alike 
judicious and comprehensive : 

“1. What is the real success of the 
great exertions which are now making 
for the conversion of the natives of India 
to Christianity ? 

**2. What the number and character 
of converts ? 

«3. Are those Hindoos who profess 
Christianity respectable for their under- 
standing, their morals, and their condi- 
tion in life ? 

“© 4. Of what caste are they generally ? 
And what effect has their profession of 
Christianity upon their standing ? 

**5. Are they Christians from inquiry 
and conviction, or from other motives ? 

** 6. Of whatdenomination of Christians 
have the Missionaries been most success- 
ful; Catholic, Protestant, Episcopalian, 
Baptist, Trinitariav, Unitarian ? 

“7, What is the number of Unitarian 
Christians? And are they chiefly natives 
or Europeans? 

** 8. How are they regarded and treated 
by other Christians? Is it with any pecu- 
liar hostility ? 

*“*9, What are the chief causes that 
have prevented, and that continue to pre- 
vent, the reception of Christianity by the 
natives of India? May much of the want 
of snecess be reasonably attributed to the 
form in which the religion is presented 
to them ? 

**10. Are any of the causes of failure of 
such a nature, that it may be in the power 
of Unitarian Christians to remove them ? 

“*11. Are there any reasons for believ- 
ing that Christianity, as itis held by Uni- 
tarians, would be more readily received by 
intelligent Hindoos, than as it is held by 
Trinitarians ? 

“12. Can any aid be given by Unitariaus 
to the cause of Christianity in India with 
a reasonable prospect of success? If any 
can be given,—of what kind,—in what 
way,—by what means? 

_“* 13. Would it be of any use to send 
Unitarian Missionaries with a view to 
their preaching Christianity for the pur- 
pose of converting adult natives ? 

bai 14. Would it be useful to establish 
t nitarian Missionary schools for the in- 
struction of the children of natives in the 
rudiments of a European education, in 
the English language, in Christian morali- 
ty, mingling with it very little instruction 
relative to the doctrines of Christianity ; 
leaving them chiefly or wholly out of view, 
to be learnt afterwards from our books, 
and our example ? 

“15. Are there many intelligent natives 
a are willing to learn the languages of 
“urope, to cultivate its literaturc, to make 
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themselves acquainted with our religion 
as it is found in our books, and to examine 
the evidences of: its truth and divine 
origin ? 

**16. Are there many respectable na- 
tives who are willing to have their children 
educated in the English language, and in 
English learning and arts? 

‘*17. What benefits have arisen, or are 
likely to arise, from the translation of 
the Scriptures into the langnages of the 
East? Are they read by any whoare not 
already Christians? And are they likely 
to be read generally even by those who 
are? ‘This question is suggested by the 
representations which have been made, 
that converts to Christianity are mostly, 
if not altogether, of the lowest and most 
ignorant classes of society. Is this repre- 
sentation true? 

“18. Will any important impression 
favourable to Christianity ever be made, 
except by the conversion and through the 
influence of persons of education and of 
the higher classes of society, who can 
read our sacred books in the original, or 
at least in the English version ? 

**19, Are the translations which have 
been made, faithful; free from sectarian 
iufluence, as to the expression of Chris~ 
tian doctrine ? 

**20. Are there any particular parts of 
India or of the East, where efforts for 
propagating Christianity or preparing the 
way for it, might be made with better 
hopes than in others?” —Pp. 4—6. 


The letter of Mr. Adam, containing 
his Answers to these Queries, is dated 
Calcutta, December 24, 1823. It is 
copious in its detail, and bears the 
marks of a sound mind, fairly stating 
whatever might afford means of judg- 
ment to others, earnest in its desires 
for the spread of Christian truth, and 
not disposed to sink under difficulties, 
yet weighing those difficulties faith- 
fully, and giving such results, where- 
ever required by truth of fact, as may 
discourage the more sanguine, and 
check the expectations of some who 
through ignorance may have raised 
them too high; yet in the midst of all, 
giving such an insight into the real 
bearings of the case, and such en- 
couragement to those who know how 
to work for the future, that we are 
persuaded it will damp ardour only 
where it is undisciplined, and will 
point to good hopes to those who 
desire always to abound in the work 
of the Lord. 

Much of the information which Mr. 
Adan gives to ous American bre- 
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thren, is such as could have been 
given by no other. He betrays no 
confidence ; but he removes much of 
that false glare which is thrown around 
the missionary services of orthodoxy, 
by shewing us the plain fact ; and were 
we of that party, we should thank 
him for his unvarnished tale. 

It will be our object in the next 
number, to give some of the varied 
information to be derived from this 
Correspondence, which may enable 
our English Unitarians to judge what 
course they should pursue, and will, 
we think, induce them to co-operate 
with our American brethren in follow. 
ing the call of Providence, and (with- 
out forgetting the worthy labourer at 
Madras, William Roberts) saying to 
Rammohun Roy and his able co-ad- 
jutor, What we can, we will do, with 
full purpose of heart. 

To shew, however, how little has 
hitherto been done, we will extract two 
passages from the Correspondence at 
the close of the answers to the first 
inquiry ; the first by Rammohun Roy; 
the second, more detailed, by Mr. 
Adam : 


“The Baptist Missionaries of Ser- 
ampore have repeatedly given the pub- 
le to understand, that their converts 
were not only numerous, butalso respec- 
table in their conduct; while the young 
Kaptist Missionaries in Calcutta, though 
not inferior to any Missionaries in India 


aa 


in abilities and acquiremeuts, both Eur. 
pean and Asiatic, nor in Christian mg 
and exertions, are sincere enough to con. 
fess openly, that the number of their cop 
verts, after the hard labour of six yean, 
does not exceed four ; and in like manner, 
the Independent Missionaries of this city, 
whose resources are much greater tha 
those of Baptists, candidly acknowledge, 
that their missionary exertions for sevey 
years have been productive only of on 
convert.’ —Corresp. p. 126. 

“The result (says Mr. Adam) of my 
own observations, of my examination of 
the different missionary accounts to which 
I have had access, and of my inquiries 
from those who, in some cases, have had 
better means of knowing or of being in- 
formed than myself, is, that the number 
of native converts, properly so called, 
now living, and in full communion with 
ove or other of the Protestant Missio 
Churches, does not exceed three hundred, 
It will give me pleasure to see it proved 
that there are nearly a thousand baptized 
natives; but it will not surprise me if a 
accurate investigation should shew that 
the number of such persons is even les 
than that which I have stated. What 
ever be the number of real converts, 
however, many of them have relations, 
children, friends aud acquaintances, who, 
although not converts, may be cons) 
as belonging to the native Christian 
lation, on account of their being bre 
in a greater or less degree, within 
sphere of Christian instruction. The 
number of these it would be still mor 
unsatisfactory to compute.”—P. 42. 
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HAPPY HOURS. 

Happy hour in which I rise 
rom the mists of selfish cares, 
From this vale of vanities, 
From this scene of woes and tears, 

Seeking a sublimer goal, 
For a heaven-aspiring soul. 


Happy hour in which I hold, 

Sweet communion with my God ; 
When the book of life unroll’d, 

Shews the upward, onward road, 
Which conducts to heav’n, where rest, 
Peace and joy, await the blest. 

Happy hour in which I taste 

Some sweet promise of the day, 






Light wit 








Which the pee and the past 
hope’s serenest ray ; 
Throwing o’er a future bliss, 


All the brightest beams of this. 
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Poetry.—Humility. \ Aceeptable Worship. Advent of Christ. 


HUMILITY. 
Lord! from its deepest, most retired recesses, 
Thee my cheek’d spirit tremblingly addresses ; 
And all its weakness, all its fears confessing, 
Implores Thy blessing ! 


My life is full of error. *Hadst Thou set Thee 
To mark my faults, as I, Lord! to forget Thee,— 
Hadst Thou been swift to punish, I had found me 
With terror round me. 


But Thou art merciful, though pure, and writest 
No strict account against me, but delightest, 
Not in our bane, but bliss. We are surrounded 
By love unbounded. 


If I should wander, call me back t’ obey Thee ; 

Lead me, and sanctify, and save, I pray Thee ; 

Pour out Thy light, Thy love, Thy bounty o’er ne— 
To peace restore me. 


Thy peace, which makes my heav’n—Thy love, unclouded, 
Which shall shine out at length, however shrouded, 

O let them bless me, and desert me never, 

Now and for ever! 


ae 


ACCEPTABLE WORSHIP. 





Not with trees of Lebanon 
Would we raise 
Altars—Thou all-blessed One— 
-To thy praise. 
No! our altars, Lord! shall be 
Bosoms of sincerity. 


Not with blood of goats or kine, 
Would we pour 

Offerings to Thy name divine ; 
But adore, 

In the meekness and the peace 

Of our spirits’ loneliness. 


Not with incense steaming high, 
Would we mount 

To Thy temple, in the sky,— 
Glory’s fount ! 

But in hymns as gently breath’d, 

As the déws by twilight wreath’d. 


——— 


ADVENT OF CHRIST. 





Single voice. 
Lo! he comes, the Lord of glory, 
Peace and triumph im his train, 
Lo! he comes, by angels guarded, 
Over all the earth to reign. 
Death and darkness 
Would arrest his course in vain. 
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Hh Chorus. 

4 ' Lo! he comes, the Lord of glory, 

on Sin and sorrow scatt’ring far ; 

/ Lo! he comes, and at his presence 
Woe retires and wasting war. 


Bow before him ; 
Bow before yon orient star ! 


Lo! he comes, the Lord of glory, 
Shouts of joy his path attend ; 
Lo! he comes. Let tribes and nations, 
Grateful and rejoicing, bend. 
He has triumph’d, 
Saviour—Conqueror—Master—Friend. 





ie — 


tie THE INFANT’S GRAVE. 


; Dim is the eye—the eye of blue— 
No more shall its brightness glow ; 
And the locks that play’d so gracefully, 
Repose on a forehead of snow— 
Not a tear bedews that innocent face, 
Nor the smile of joy finds a resting-place. 


Mute is the tongue—the prattling tongue, 
That whiled the dull hour away ; 
The artless wish ne’er shall move it again, 
t The impulse of love give it play— 
Its accents were sweet—more sweet than the tale 
The nightingale tells to the evening gale. 


| Pale is the form—the beauteous form— 
nal It is laid in a lowly bed ; 
NT The blossom of promise is perished, alas ! 
1] The gay dreams of hope are all fled: 
From the spoiler’s hand could not innocence save ? 


See! the cypress waves o’er the infant’s grave. 


Pure is the spirit—it lives! it lives! 

' Nor to death’s dread influence yields ; 
The fight of a seraph it wings sublime, 
“4 It alights on Elysian fields ; 

It tastes the pure joys of the blest above, 
And dwells in the rays of eternal love. 


So fades the gem—the f t gem, 
That peeps from beneath the shade ; 
Drooping it falls from its lowly stem, 
In the dust its beauties are laid ; 
Its colours are lost—neglected it lies— 
But still it is sweet—the perfume ne’er dies. 


Iiminster, Janwary 30, 1825. E. W. 
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1824. April 7, at Philadelphia, Wit- 
tiam Rocers, D.D., in the 73rd year of 
his age. He was born, 1751, in Newport, 
Rhode Island; his parents being respec- 
table and pious members of the Particular 
Baptist denomination. Early impressed 
with the importance of religion, he made 
a profession of his faith by Baptism, and 
became a member of the church, of which 
he was an ornament to the latest period 
of life. At the age of twelve years, he 
commenced his preparatory studies for 
the ministry, and in two years entered 
the College at Warren—which was after- 
wards removed to Providence. In 1769, 
he finished his studies and took his de- 
gree of A. B. He was one of the first 
pupils of this Institution, for which he 
retained a predilection to the day of his 
decease. His gratitude to his Alma Ma- 
ter could not be obliterated. Under the 
superintendence of Dr. Asa Messer, it is 
become one of the most flourishing Uni- 
versities in America, It was indeed to 
the suggestign of Dr. Rogers, that Brown 
University stands indebted for that valu- 
able accession to its library, the books of 
the late William Richards, of Lynn, who 
admired the broad basis on which it 
was raised—at once favourable to the 
right of private judgment, and to the 
claims of Scriptural Christianity. In 
1771, Dr. Rogers was called to the 
Christian Ministry. Soon after, he left 
Newport, where he had taught an Aca- 
demy, and settled at Philadelphia. In 
March 1772, he took the pastoral charge, 
by ordination, of the first Baptist Church 
in that city. Here commenced his mi- 
nisterial career amidst a people who re- 
cognized his merits; whilst he, in return, 
did every thing in his power to promote 
their improvement. In this station he 
would have remained, pursuing the even 
tenor of his way, had not an event oc- 
curred which had been for some time 
anticipated, aud by which the Continent 
was convulsed to its foundation. This was 
80 other than the revolt of the Colonies, 
which brought on a war of seven long 
years with the Mother Country, but the 
Successful issue of which ranked the Uni- 
ted States among the nations of the earth! 
At this momentous crisis, the energies, 
intellectual and moral, of Dr. Rogers 
were of too high an order to be suffered 
to remain dormant, In these spirit-stir- 
ring times, he was selected to take an 
oapnee station, where he discharged his 
ae with singular fidelity. In Jane 
775, the Pennsylvanian Legislature voted 


three battalions of foot for the defence 
of the province, of which he was ap- 
pointed Chaplain. Not long after, he 
was promoted to a Brigade Chaplaincy 
on the Continental Establishment, where 
he continued during the war, witnessing 
the incessant alternations of defeat and 
victory which marked that eventful con- 
test from its rise to its termination, In 
these conflicts, he mingled with corres- 
pondent emotions of sorrow or of joy. 
After an immense expenditure of money 
and of blood on the part of Britain, suc- 
cess crowned the cause of his native coun- 
try, which he had warmly and generously 
exsponsed. In 1781, he exchanged the 
theatre of war for the scenes of a be- 
loved privacy, and which he has been 
heard to declare he never would have 
quitted, but for the amor patria which 
glowed so vividly in his breast. In his 
letters to the writer of this article, he 
often touched on the favourite topic with 
delight, never mentioning the celebra- 
tion of the return of the 4th of July, the 
day on which American Independence 
was proclaimed, but in terms of raptu- 
rous exultation. Having once congra- 
tulated him upon the tranquillity of their 
rising empire, he, in his reply, spiritedly 
retorted, “Talk not, my dear friend, 
after this manner. You forget, we are 
a vast Republic, having on this side of the 
water neither empires nor kingdoms 
amongst us, and of course neither kings 
nor emperors to disturb our tranquillity.” 
The watchful patriot is never found 
slumbering over the hallowed liberties of 
his country. 

The public situation held by Dr. Ro- 
gers during the war, brought him fre- 
quently in contact with General Wash- 
ington, who seems to have entertained 
a more than ordinary regard for him. 
Indeed, he was of great service in intro- 
ducing certain British emigrants to the 
illustrious President of the American Re- 
public; one of which interviews was thus 
communicated by a young man to a friend 
in this country: —‘* We waited (June 
1793) on Dr. Rogers, a most entertain- 
ing and agreeable man. We were with 
him great part of the time we remained 
in the city, and were introduced by him 
to General Washington. The General was 
not at home when we called, but while 
we were talking with his private secre- 
tary in the hall, he came in, and spoke 
to Dr. Rogers with the greatest ease and 
familiarity, immediately asking us up to 
the drawing room, where was Lady Wash- 
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ington and his two nieces. When we 
were seated, the General called for wine 
and cake, of which we partook, he drivk- 
ing our health and wishing us success in 
all our undertakings. The General asked 
us a number of questions concerning Eu- 
rope, to all which, you may be sure, we 
answered in our best manuer. It is his 
general custom to say little, but on this 
occasion we understood he was more 
than usually talkative. He made but one 
remark which, under the circumstances 
in which it was delivered, has a peculiar 
energy, that *‘ we had chosen a happy 
country, and one large enough!’ After 
sitting about half an hour, we retired, 
highly gratibed.”—The hospitality of Dr. 
Rogers towards a large portion of Dis- 
senting emigrants who crowded to Ame- 
rica at the close of the war, has been the 
subject of just and general commendation. 
Ou his secession from public life, Dr. 
Rogers had numerous invitations to setule 
la the ministry. He declined ail, and 
rather chose to be a supernumerary, offi- 
clating occasionally in Philadelphia and 
its vicinity. Though himself a strict Cal. 
vinistic Baptist, and the head of the 
American Baptists, yet be preached for 
ALL denominations—Episcopalians, Pres- 
byterians, Independents and Methodists 
——Sharing alike in the favours of the 
State, and, however diversified as to 
modes of worship, living together in 
peace and harmony. ‘Towards Dr. Priest- 
ley, indeed, on his hearing that be had 
landed in America, an intemperate pulpit 
ebullition of zeal escaped his lips. But 
on bis becoming acquainted with that 
great end good man, be behaved towards 
him with the utmost kindness and atten- 
tion, lo one of his letters to the present 
writer, he says, “ Dr. Priestley, when 
residing af Philadelphia, often took coffee 
at my house, and I passed some delight. 
fale venings iu his company.” And he also 
mentioned iv the course of his corres- 
poedevce, a circumstance honourable te 
his feelings, that in ane of his excursions 
to the Northern States, he sought out 
the grave of his old Aeretical friend 
Wincuesten, and shed tears to his me- 
mory. Here aie ao indications of rancour 
or of bigotry. The native kinduess of 
his disposition responded to the spirit of 
Christianity. Though very zealous and 
active in the prow! ion of what are usually 
denominated orthoder sentiments, he 
bever ceased to maintain the sacred right 
of private judgme ut in geatlers af religion. 
There never existed a warmer frieud to the 
curl! and relighous liberties of mankind, 
But while Dr. Rogers was thus ev- 
gaged »a divine, be waa not ae idle 
member of the republic of letters, A 
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warm friend to education in every useful 
department of knowledge, he would have 
the rising generation well fitted to dis. 
charge the duties of society. In 1789, 
he was elected Professor of English dnd 
of Oratory in the College of Philadelphia, 
and, soon after, in the University of Penn. 
sylvauja, The title of D.D. was now 
conferred upon him, having for many 
years bore the title of of A.M , received 
from three different literary institutions, 
He sustained likewise a namber of te. 
spousible offices to benevolent, moral 
and religious societies in Philadelphia, 
whilst his zeal glowed most intensely for 
the abolition of slavery—the crying abo» 
mination of the laud. In 1812, he re 
signed his Professorship in the University, 
having for twenty-three years discharged 
its duties with an exemplary assiduity, 
The decease of such a man must bea 
loss to any community. Retiring into the 
bosom of his family, Dr. Rogers passed 
the remainder of his career with ease and 
tranquillity, employing himself in a cor 
respondence with literary and religious 
characters in almost every part of the 
world, His letters are replete, with good 
sense, benevolence and piety. The writer 
of this odifuary, who became his honoured 
correspondent in 1818, on the death of 
their mutually beloved friend, the Re 
William Riehards, of Lyan, bears testi 
mony to the urbanity of his disposition, 
and to the sensibilities of his heart. He 
was married twice: his first wife, a0 
amiable and pious woman, fell a victim 
to the yellow fever, that scourge of the 
Western Continent His second worthy 
partoer survives him—with three daugh- 
ters—who, living together, and devoutly 
cherishing his virtues, await — blessed 
hope !—their reunion with him in heaved. 
Dr. Rogers did not distinguish himself as 
au author; but the publication of a ¥0- 
lume of sermoos is meditated, which, 
while it exhibits a faithful record of his 
taleuts and attainments, will embalm his 
memory. 

‘The decease of Dr. Rogers was sud- 
den and umexpected. He sustained 4 
severe shock by the death of an only son, 
from which be never fully recovered, 
thoegh his mind had subsided into & 
devout resignation to the will of Heaven. 
About a fortnight previous to bis disse 
lution, he was seized with an apoplectic 
fit, iv the act of explaining a passage of 
scripture to a friend! The stupor 
duced by this attack was abated by the 
use of remedies, bat a relapse prod 
a fatal termination. Most placid was his 
dismission from the burden of mortality § 
aod it is.said, that the day after his de 
cease, the features of bis countenance a 
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<ymed an unwonted serenity. He was 
interred in the Baptist burial-ground,with 
all possible tokens of respect, aud a stone 
over his remaius conveys, in appropriate 
terms, his merits to posterity. 

The writer of this obituary will con- 
elude in the words of his own dedication 
of the Cambro-British Biography to the 
deceased: The waves of the wide At- 
lantic rolling between us oppose no bar- 
rier to the sensibilities of the heart. It 
is no ordinary case for individuals so 
far apart and of different sentiments, to 
be knit together in the bands of brotherly 
affection, who never have known, por 
ever will know, each other in this world. 
But it is the noble prerogative of Chris- 
tian friendship to rise above the impedi- 
ments of ‘this diurnal sphere,’ and seek 
its consummation in a superior condition 
of being. In a future state of existence, 
objects at present beheld through @ glass 
darkly, will iu their finished proportions 
rush upon our delighted vision, invested 
with their own radiance, and encircled 
by an iinperishable glory !”’ 

Islington. J. EVANS. 
a 

August 15, whilst on a clerical tour, 
at Hambarilotte, Dr. TwistLeton, the 
Hon. the Archdeacon of Ceylon. He had 
many years most ably and conscientiously 
fulfilled the duties of Sitting Magistrate 
at Colombo, and Senior Colonial Chaplain 
on that station, and was, in 1815, 
his Majesty’s gracions favour, appointe 
Archdeacon of the island, as a mark of 
approbation for his services. He was 
the second and only brother of the Rt. 
Hon. Baron Saye and Sele, 

— 

Dec. 2, aged 82, the Rev. Joun Too- 
“oop, M.A,, Rector of Kington Magna, 
Dorset, He was the son of an opulent 
mercer at Sherbourne, where he was 
born, aud was educated at the Gram- 
mar School under the Rev. Joseph Hill, 
M.A., and at Oriel College, Oxford, where 
he took his degree of M.A. June 12, 1766. 
(On the resignation of his former master, 
Mir. Hill, he was instituted to the living 
of Kington by John ‘Toogood, Esq., of 
Sherbourne. He published some Ser- 
mons aud small Tracts upon religions 
subjects. — Gent, Mag. 

i 


1825. Jan. 6, at Apswieh, in his 56th 
year, Thomas Green, Esq. He was 
caacated for the bar, but the easiness of 
cwrcamstances led him to choose a life 

learned leisure, He united, jt is said, @ 
ee knowledge of constitutional law, 
aa 4 devoted attachment to the princi- 
Tee Micthodlou Snr’ 

. * } ; Or, a Poe- 
tical Olio,” London, 1788, 12mo.—-" An 

VOL, XX, * ~€ 
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Examination of the Leading Principle of 
the New System of Morals, as that Prinei- 
ple is stated and applied in Mr. Godwin’s 
Enquiry concerning Political Justice.” 
London, 1798, @vo. 2nd. edit. 1799.— 
* Extracts trom the Diary of a Lover 
of Literature.” Ipswich, 1810, 4to. 
i 


Jan, 13, at Trowbridge, Mr. Grorce 
Waxpron. He was many years an active 
and useful member of the Unitarian Bap- 
tist congregation in the above town; but 
during the last few years had resided at 
Caermarthen, in Wales, and came to Trow- 
bridge to attend the funeral of his sister 
in September last, though at that time 
much out of healih, and was never after 
well enough to return to Caermarthen. 
He suffered much, but his last hours were 
serene, peaceful and happy. He was 
buried in the family vault in the meeting- 
house in Trowbridge, when a suitable 
address was delivered on the occasion, 
and a funeral discourse preached on the 
following Sunday, to a respectable au- 
dience, from Psalu xvii. 15. 

-———- 


Jan. 15, at Liverpool, at the age of 86, 
the Rev. Ropert LEWIN, many years the 
respected pastor of the Presbyterian con- 
gregation now meeting in Renshaw Street. 
[We should be obliged by some biog: aphi- 
cal notice.) 

——— 


Jan. 26, at Crediton, aged 37, CaTur- 
RINE, Only surviving child of the late 
Christopher Emmet, Esq., of Dublin, 
niece of Thomas Addis Emmet, Esq., of 
New York, and of the high-winded, bot 
unfortunate, Robert Emmet, who tost his 
life in the attempt to revolutionize Ireland, 
towards the close of the last century. She 
possessed, in all its better parts, the 
characteristic temperament of hercountry. 
She was ardent, sincere, susceptible and 
generous, fondly attached to her unhappy 
country, and an enthusiast for the sacred 
cause, in which her family had been so 
fatally engaged. In literature, she had 
made many rare acquisitions. She was 
familiar with several of the [Luropean 
languages, and capable of writing or con- 
yersing in most of them with a singular 
degree of fluency and correctness, Her 
religious opinions were those of ‘Trini- 
tarianiam, and her character reflected no 
discredit upon her creed. Of all with 
whom the writer of this notice has con- 
versed, she appeared to have the most 
impassioned faith iv the reunion of di- 
vided friends in a happier life. Hers had 
been no ordinary trials, and they had 
fallen upon a heart of noordi feeling 5 
but Religiou was to her, what it will be 
to all who prove its efficacy, a souree of 
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high comforts and bright anticipations, 
amid the reverses of a mutable world. 


a 


Jan.29th, at Bury, in Lancashire, aged 
45. Mr. Tuemas Jackson Woop. Few 
persons have ever lived more generally 
respected and beloved, or died more 
sincerely and deeply lamented. In_ his 
character were united ardent yet rational 
devotion, with the warmest benevoleuce ; 
inflexible integrity, with perfect candour ; 
a steady adherence to what he conceived 
to be truth, with the most anbounded 
charity to all who differed from him. 
Society, in him, bas lost an amiable and 
intelligent companion, and the religious 
community to which he belonged have to 
regret the removal of an useful and valu- 
able member. 


Lord! how mysterious are they ways! 

How blind are we! how mean our 
praise ! 

Thy steps can mortal eyes explore? 

“Tis ours to wonder and adore. 


A I 


Additions. 
Mas, Mary Huecnes. (See XIX, 754.) 


In the 69th year of her age, Mrs, Mary 
Huanes, youngest daughter of the Rev. 
Fdward Hughes, Rector of Norbury, in 
the county of Stafford. Her pious and 
excellent father died when the subject of 
this memoir was only two years old, and 
she was entirely educated by a mother, 
who was, by all who knew her, beloved 
and respected as a woman of most amia- 
ble and truly Christian character. From 
this parent, to whom she was most devo- 
tedly attached, Mrs. Mary Hughes early 
imbibed that deep sense of religion, and 
those feelings of diffusive benevolence, 
which in after life formed the distinguish- 
ing traits in her character. She gave 
proof of the former while yet very young, 
by adopting the excellent plan of every 
Sanday morning selecting a short text of 
scripture, intended to be the rule of her 
condect during the ensuing week. The 
writer remembers having heard her men- 
tien the three following as having been 
of the number: “ Rejoice always ;” “Set 
your affection on things abore ;"” ** Pray 
without ceasing."’ 

The benevolence of her disposition was 
early displayed, by the self-denial which 
she practised in appropriating a fourth of 
der then small allowance, to the relief of 
the indigent. As she grew up and this 
allowance was enlarged, she devoted half 
of it t the same laudable purpose, and 
towards the support of such institutions 
as she believed to be best calculated to 
promote an object, which by that time 


beyae, and ever after continued w cn. 


gage her attention, and interest her mind 
in an eminent degree,—the spread of wha 
she believed to be the pure and uncer. 
rupted doctrines of the gospel. To this 
last division of her income she strictly 
adhered until the year 1820, when the 
death of her eldest sister made a cons 
derable alteration in her pecuniary affairs, 
after which period she prescribed no} 
mits to her liberality, but constantly 
gave all she could possibly spare, for the 
same useful and laudable objects. 

She took a deep interest in the educe 
tion of the poor, to promote which is 
her own neighbourhood, she, in conjuno 
tion with her second sister, (whose be 
nevolence of heart was as warn, although 
her pecuniary means were not so lang, 
as her own,) established a Sunday schoo 
in the village of Hanwood, four miles 
distant from Shrewsbury, where they te 
sided, which, with the aid of a smal ~ 
annual subscription, they carried on fe | ~ 
many years to a large extent, and afal 
account of which may be found in “Th 
Sunday Scholar,’’ which forms No. # 
of The Christian Tract Society's publics —~ 
tions. oa 

When seventeen years of age, Mn 7 
Mary Hughes passed twelve months wit 
some near relations, zealuusly attached, 
as she herself was at that time, to th 
Established Church. On her return home, ~~ 
she found that her much-esteemed friend, ~~ 
the Rev. Edward Harries, of whom # 
account is given in Vol. VII. of “Tey 
Monthly Repository,” p. 118, was b 7% 
come an Unitarian, and had led her me 
ther and sisters to adopt, upon full convie 7 
tion of their truth, his own opinions. a 
was at first shocked at this change, a 
argued, as many others have done, “ti 79 
there would be no merit in faith, wer is 


all the things required to be beliew, 7 
level with our comprehension.” He 77 
strong and candid mind, could not, ho® 77 
ever, long resist the force of the ag ~ 
ments and clear scriptural proofs broug® —— 
forward by her friend, and by her mothe! 
and sisters, in support of their new): 
adopted, but firmly-established belief # 
the Divine Unity; and no sooner | 
she convinced of their soundness, and¢ 77 
the futility of all she could urge in favoe 7 
of those opinions which she had hither 7 
held tha shen not only openly and fear "= 
lessly avowed the change, but with ® 77 
the ardour natural to a new and zeal 7 
convert to Unitarianisin, used every meae 
in her power for its dissemination. ® 7 
did these exertions last only whilst ® 
stimulus of novelty continued to oper 
All who were acquainted with Mrs. Me 
Haghes, knew how warmly interes 

was in the cause, and how anxiously ad 
Strove to assist it, both by her purse 
and by her influence, until the op 
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weight of daily increasing weakness and 
indisposition paralyzed these efforts. 

it will perhaps surprise some of my 
readers, who have read the Tracts writ- 
ten by Mrs. Mary Hughes, but who are 
ienorant of the circumstance about to be 
mentioned, to hear that she was first led 
to try her skill in that species of compo- 
sition, by reading the proposal for the 
formation of The Christian Tract Society 
which appeared in the Vol. of this work, 
fur the year 1808, she being at that time 
fifty-two years of age. ‘This first attempt 


‘ended in the production of ‘ William’s 


Retwn,” which forms No, 1, of its pub- 
lications, and which has been succeeded 
by several others from her pen, published 
by the same Society, and which are well 
kuown to the Unitarian public. It would 
be difficult to describe either the facility 
with which she composed those useful 
and interesting little works, or the de- 
fight the employment afforded her. It 
beguiled many an hour, which pain would 
otherwise have rendered tedious; for her 
health, always from infancy feeble, was 
by this time so much impaired, that nei- 
ther she herself, nor any of her friends, 
expected, that a frame so peculiarly fra- 
gile and delicate, could have held out so 
many years, as it was, by care and the 
Divine blessing, enabled todo. This new 
and interesting occupation, presented to 
her active and benevolent mind, another 
wicans of benefiting her fellow-creatures, 
and was besides the means of introducing 
her to the personal acquaintance of many 
excellent individuals, to whom she would 
probably, without it, have remained a 
Stranger, 

In the year 1819, she, together with 
her sisters, removed her residenee to 
bristol, whither they were accompanied 
by her two nieces, the daughter and 
cranddaughter of her second sister, who 
had for the eight preceding years, been 
inmates of the family. They had long 
parposed changing their abode from the 
country to a town, and were influenced 
in their choice of Bristol, by their wish 
to attend the ministry of the Rev. John 
Rowe, with whom and his amiable fa- 
mily they had been acquainted when he 
Was pastor of the Unitarian congregation, 
High Street, Shrewsbury, and with whom 
their eldest niece had enjoyed the happi- 
ness of being admitted into terms of in- 
timacy, during a previous residence of 
three years in Bristol. Indeed their wish 
to place her and her daughter near to 
these excellent and invaluable friends, 
that, when death should deprive them 
of their natural protectors and advisers, 
a might enjoy the inestimable pri- 
Mee of their friendship and counsel, 

“a a large share in determining their 
molec; & choice which the individuals 
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for whose sake it was in so great mea- 
sure made, had often the satisfaction of 
hearing them declare, that, far from hav- 
ing any cause to regret, it had greatly 
increased their happiness, 

During the first three years of her re- 
sidence in Bristol, Mrs. Mary Hughes 
found her health somewhat improved, 
and was enabled to make exertions, to 
which her strength would have proved 
inadequate before she quitted Shropshire ; 
but after that period, it again declined, 
and she was, during the largest part of 
the two last winters, confined to her 
apartment. In this very precarious state 
was she, when the death of her excellent 
and only surviving sister, after a very 
short illvess, and when she appeared to 
be recovering, by the severe shock which 
it gave to her spirits, and the too great 
exertions which she could not be dis- 
snaded from makipg, brought on a dan- 
gerous illness, from the effects of which 
she never recovered, Her nervous system 
had always been peculiarly sensitive, and 
it being severely shaken by her late men- 
tal and bodily sufferings, occasioned a 
depression of spirits, equally new and 
painful to herself to experience, and to 
her friends to witness. She centinued 
weak and languishing, though free from 
any specific disease, during the = of 
four months, when she was attacked by 
an acute one of the inflamatory kind, 
which was in a few days removed by the 
skill of her medical friend: but her feeble 
frame was exhausted ; ‘* the delicate ma- 
chine,”’ as the above-mentioned medical 
gentleman observed to the writer of this 
account, *‘was worn out. The springs 
which had with difficulty been kept in 
motion so long, would no more perform 
their allotted functions.” On the tenth 
day from her seizure, her “ spirit re- 
turned to Him who gave it.” 

During the trying period which pre- 
ceded this, her last illness, she often ex- 
pressed a fear that if she should remain 
long in this state of languor and nervous 
depression, which she found much harder 
to bear than any pain she had een 
suffered, she might become hinpatient. 
She prayed often, and carncstly that this 
might not be the case. ‘* My faith" she 
would often say, “ docs not fail, and, 
blessed be God! I know that even should 
it at last fail, Mis goodness, and Jis 
mercy never will.” , 

Her faith did not fail. It rather ap- 
peared to gain strength as her bodily 
powers decayed: during the few last days 
of her life, she was occasionally delirious, 
but in her lucid intervals, which were 
frequent, her mind was tranquil; and 
although she spoke little, the few words 
which drop from her were full of 
pious resignation and hope; and the last 
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eveniu of her life was marked by a cha- 
racteristic act of benevolence, 
M. A. P. 

Bristol, February 8, 1825. 

— 

The Rev. Joun Davies, of Collumpton, 
of whose character a very just aud able 
sketch was Inserted in your last number, 
(p. 52,) was born on a farm called Pont 
» fuen, in the vale of Aeron, and near the 
little port of Aberacron, in Cardiganshire ; 
in the neighbourhood of which place some 
of hia relatives are still living. He re- 
ceived his grammar education under the 
tev. David Davis, of Castle Howell, in the 
came county, whose school maintained, 
for a long series of years, a very high 
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repufation, and produced many of the 
first scholars in the Principality, both 
among the Dissenters and among the 
clergy of the Establishment. Previously 
to the elevation of Dr. Horsicy to the 
see of St. David’s, candidates for orders 
were ordained from the Dissenting schools 
if they passed the appointed examination, 
With hii the practice changed, and none 
are now admitted who have not received 
their education at certain licensed clerical 
schools. The present Bishop's celebrated 
new College in the recesses of Cardigan. 
shire, will probably introduce another 
change. R. 
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_ Evangelical” Declaration of War. 
The Party insinuate, through both the 
Kvangelicad aud the Congregational Ma- 
garines, that the hostilities threatened in 
their manifesto (see last No. p- 56,) are 
t» be carried on. The insinuation is 
made in a report of the Blackburn Inde- 
pendent Aeademy, inserted in the same 
form in the two works; whence it ap- 
pears that the uotable scheme for robbing 
Unitarians of their chapels is the project 
of the bkkxprrenpeNtTs! The would-be 
plunderers say, ‘‘The friends of the 
Kiackborn Academy in particular, and the 
triends of evangelical truth throughout 
the country, are reumnded of the vast im- 
pertance of supporting this institution, 
w clearly evinced in the able and spirited 
controversy that has for some time been 
carried on and is still continued in the 
colemas of the Manchester Gazette, with 
reference to the right of Socinians to 
most of the places of worship they at 
present occupy in the north of England.”’ 
These Blackburn Independents are some- 
what obscure, but we suppose they mean 
that as they are about to eject the 
**Socinians"’ from their chapels, it is 
the more necessary to educate young In. 
dependents to take possession of them! 
This is rather premature. There is a 
rule for all things, and robbers do not 
commonly divide the spoil before it is 
taken—The Congregutionatists, with all 
their virtues, have the small failing of 
breaking the Xth commandment by covet- 
ing their neighbour's house aod every 
thing that is his. In their last monthly 
Gazette they give an account of the late 
Ur. Williams's charities; and having 
peblished a list of the Trustees they put 
% to those gentiemca's consciences, with 






edifying simplicity, how they can — 
these charities in their own hands, 
not rather hasten to transfer them to 
sound believers in the Assembly's Cate- 
chism! By not doing so, remark the 
Congregationalists, (hard name for such 
simple Christians!) ‘these gentlemep 
have contracted a fearfal responsibility,” 
at least, in the judgment (as they put it) 
of the candid! 
— 


General Unitarian Association. 


The meeting of the General Committee 
for preparing a plan for the above object 
is postponed till April, to give gentlemen 
and societies in the country further time 
for expressing their opinion of the pro- 
ject. The reader will remember that the 
plan was stitched up, in a separate balf- 
sheet, with our last number. 

EE 

The next half-yearly mecting of the 
Somersetshire, Gloucestershire and Wilt- 
shire Unitarian Missionary Association 
will be held at Bradford, (in Wiltshire,) 
on Easter Tuesday, April 5th. The service 
to begin at eleven o'clock, H.E.H., See. 

—= 

The annual general meeting of the sub- 
scribers and friends to the Devon and 
Cornwall Unitarian Missionary Society, 
will be held at Exeter on Good Friday 
next, the Ist of April. 

a 

The half-yearly meeting of the Somer 
set and Dorset Unitarian Association will 
be held at Honiton, (Devon,) on Friday, 
April lst. (commonly called Good Friday). 

v¢ Rey. Dr. Davies, of ‘Taunton, ha 
undertaken to preach in the morning. | 
is expected that there will be a religious 
service in the evening likewise. , 

Bridport. GBM 
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Annual Receipts of the Chief Religious Societies. 


[From the Missionary Register for December, where the Table is thus prefaced :— 
Iu the following List, we have been able to make some addition to the Societies 


enumerated in that of last year. 
by nearly 40,0004. 


The total amount exceeds the amount of that year 
In a few cases, not having received the statements of the year 


1823-4, we have re-printed those of the year preceding ; as in the American Episeo- 
pal and Methodist Missionary Societies, and the Christian-Koowledge and National- 


Education Societies. 


It should be noticed, that, in two instances, the Contributions 


include Government Grants: the Gospel-Propagation Society thus received 92124, 
10s.; and the Irish Education Society, 899/. l3s. 4d.] 





Societies. Year. Contributions. Sales. Total Income, 

i ae @ £. th & , a 

African Institution ..........6. 1823-4 os 918 11 10 
American Bible ..... ob 68688 8683-4 veces ved eb 9,543 16 O 
American Board of Missions.... 18223. . oe 12,557 0 0 
American Episcopal Missionary 1822-3. ‘ : 852 18 y 
Ameticne S6WG oc ccccccccéccs BOOED cccisc ~ — cvecc : 1,800 0 @ 
American Methodist Missionary 1822-3 ...... . : 2,009 10 11 
Americ. United For, Missionary 18234 ....-5 ww neee 3,259 7 O 
AGI odic cc cccccigees TAD ce cvns 3,519 13 § 
Baptist Missionary ............ [823-4 occ ee we wee 12,153 6 2 
Baptist (General) Missionary... 1822-3  ...6-66 ww ewes 1,627 19 9 
British and Foreign Bible...... 1823-4 55,332 4 8 42,386 1210 97,718 17 6 
British and Foreign School .... 1823-4 ...... auto's 1,920 10 4 
Christian-Knowledge .......... 1822-3 28,263 16 10 26,627 9 2 54,891 6 O 
Church-Missionary ............ 1823-4 38,955 11 4 316 15 11 39,272 7 3 
Church-of-England Tract ...... 1823 234 3 0 402 11 2 6344 14 2 
COME 2» thcocécecer Seen ME te teed v1 2,014 3 4 
Gospel-Propagation .......... 1822 iene ON 16,012 14 8 
Re 1823-4 7,282 5 4 11614 0 7,398 19 4 
Irish Sunday-School .......... 1822-3 1,536 7 0O 34710 2 1,883 17 @ 
Irish Education ..........000- 1822-3 9,333 6 4 3,278 410 12,611 13 @ 
Irish Tract and Book.......... 1822-3 1,16616 1 2,10611 6 3,275 7 7 
Irish and British Ladies’ ...... 3 Re oode ds 401 6 @ 
Irish Society of London........  * aay 300 9 5 
Jews’ Society of London ...... 1823 4 12,426 0 8B 
London ENG sas cccccces DEO cetdcs” ~* Haat $3,907 211 
Merchant-Seamen’s Bible ...... 1823-4 65811 10 195 3 9 853 15 7 
National-Education .......... 1822-3 Ay ict Ji 1,996 15 0 
Naval and Military Bible ...... 1823-4 2,277 7 9 
Newfoundland Education ...... 1823-4 ...... be 1,140 12 10 
Port-of-London Seamen’s...... 1823-4 430 2 2 917 6 439 19 8 
Prayer-Book and Homily ...... 1823-4 1,17419 7 528 5 4 1,703 411 
Religions Tract .....cc0c0..-. 1993-4 3,265 11 5 7,80213 10 11,066 5 3 
Scottish Missionary .......... 1823-4 ...... od sien 7,331 11 it 
Sunday-School Union eee 18234 14512 6 2,263 86 0 2,409 0 6 
OMG ONIG. ccccccacecs BOR | EHR OO 9,444 4 5 
Wesleyan Micsiowary.......... MBB cece eae 34,650 5 3 
Total.........-4£406,426 16 5 





—_—_——— 


Report of the Committee of the Depu- 
tes of the Protestunt Dissenters to 
the General Body, December 18, 


l 824, 


Tue Report of the Proceedings of the 
last year, which, in compliance with the 
direction of the General Meeting your 
tay have prepared, although con- 
"2 bO great mass or variety of ivfor- 

‘ation, they hope will prove, on the 


whole, not unsatisfactory ; its brevity being 
chiefly owing to what is rather a subject 
of congratulatiou, viz., that the ordinary 
business of supporting Rights and recti- 
fying Wrongs has been comprised within 
a very narrow compass ;—the complaints 
of lafringement or of Injury having been 
few, none of a very aggravated nature, 
and chiefly quieted without much diffi- 
culty or any appeal to Public Justice. Of 
interval disputes there have been several 
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118 Intelligence. —Report of the Protestant Dissenting Deputies. 


cases, in some of which the Committe de- 
clined to interfere ; and others, in which 
their advice and assistance has proved 
salutary; but nove of sufficient impor- 
tance to merit a particular narration, 

In the business of the Dissenters’ Mar- 
riages, your Committee would readily have 
engaged, if they had thought that they 
could have done it usefully: but on ma- 
ture consideration of the subject, it seemed 
probable that an attempt to procure any 
change in the Law in favour of the Dis- 
senters at large, might injuriously affect 
the measure which our Unitarian bre- 
thren were then soliciting in the House 
of Lords, without producing any ade- 
quate compensation of advantage to the 
general Soles by whom neither had they 
been called on to take a part :—it was 
therefore thought most expedient to re- 
main silent, though not uninterested, ob- 
servers. ‘The issue of that application is 
too well known to require any minute- 
ness of detail ;—it may be sufficient to 
say, that the friends of civil and religious 
liberty had ample reason for satisfaction, 
at least, if not for triumph, in the strain 
both of the arguments and the lancuace 
to which the debate of May the 4th, on 
Lord Lansdowne's motion, ** For going 
into a Committee on the Bill,” gave oc- 
casion: and the conclusion presented to 
the country the singular spectacle, of a 
measure, treated as one of great impor- 
tance beth to the State and the Church, 
supported by His Majesty's prime minis- 
wr, and other members of the cabinet; 
advocated in a manner which did him 
high honour, by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the head and prominent guar. 
dian of the interests of the Church, and 
some of his reverend brethren; and yet 
defeated by a majority of 105 to 66,— 
which majority, however, it may be ob. 
served, included the proxies of 50 Noble 
Lords who were not present at the debate. 

la a later period of the Session, your 
Committee, participating in the indigna. 
ton so universally felt throughout the 
country, at the conduct of the Colonial 
trovernment of Demerara, thought it in- 
cumbent on them to join the general 
voice, by presenting a petition to Parlia- 
ment, conveying a strong censure on 
thase proceedings ;—to which step they 
were also rom pted by observ ing the vio- 
lent and daring spirit which seemed to 
pervade some other of the West-In- 
dian Colonies ; where, not only im lan. 


guage, but by very extraordinary overt 
acts, bordering closely even on rebellion, 
they seemed to declare a determination 
that the religious freedom which js ép. 
joyed in Great Britain under all the sece. 
rities of law and justice, and which free. 
dom extends to those very Colonies, 
should be there held (particularly in Bar. 
badoes), On nO more secure tenure than 
the good pleasure of persons, who, by 
whatever name they might choose to de- 
siguate themselves, were, in fact, no 
other than an ignorant, a prejudiced, and 
jnfuriated mob; heedless alike of the 
obligations of morality, and the restraints 
of law. 

On our great object, the Repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts, your Com- 
mittee have pursued the course pointed 
out to them ; and in the early part of the 
Session solicited the concurrence and ¢o- 
operation of the general body of the Mink- 
ters, the Protestant Society, and the Un 
tarian Association: of whom, the latter 
only signified their approval of an imme- 
diate application; the two former de 
clining to join it on the ground only of 
the unfavourableness of the time. Con. 
sidering, therefore, the acknowledged 
importance of unanimity in a matter of 
so much moment, and of common in 
terest, the Committee thought it better to 
defer the intention of proceeding by mo 
tion, and to confine their operations for 
the session, to petitions, which were ac- 
cordingly presented,—that to the Lords, 
(in the absence of the Bishop of Nor- 
wich,) by Lord Holland; and that to the 
Commons, by the chairman. 

On the Committee resuming their 
meetings in the autumn, the subject was 
instantly revived,—the co-operation of 
the same bodies was again requested: 
Conterences have been held ;—prepara- 
tory steps have been taken for exciting 
public attention to the subject ;—a gene- 
ral notice thereon has been sent to those 
Monthly Journals which take more es 
pecial cognizance of such matters,—and 
it is intended to recommend the con- 
tinuance of these measures to the new 
Deputation and the new Committee, who 
will probably ere long take the opinion ot 
some gentlemen of consequence i the 
House of Commons, as to the time and 
mode of proceeding in the ulterior stages 
of this very important affair. 

All which your Committee submit to 
the consideration of the Meeting. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


A List of Joint-Stock Companies, the Proposals for which are now, or have 
been lately, before the Public. 


A friend, on whose accuracy we can rely, has put into our hands the subjoined 
extraordinary list; which, though not belonging to the subjects usually embraced by 
our Magazine, we think it right to put on our pages, as a record of the state of the 
public mind, in the latter end of the year 1824, and the beginning of the year 1825. 
‘There has been no instance of extravagance equal to this which we now exhibit, since 
the infamous South-Sea Bubble in the year 1720. The number of projects is nearly 
twice as many as grew out of the mania of the last century; we believe the amount 
of capital speculated upon is considerably less. Happily, the governmeut have given 
no countenance to the commercial excitement, but have, on the contrary, intimated 
very plainly their disapprobation of the principle and plan of many of the schemes 
proposed, Some of them are, on the face of them, useful, aud may in the end be 
profitable; but the majority are chimerical, and must, in the nature of things, entail 
loss on the persons duped by them, and disgrace on the projectors, It is now debated 
in the House of Commons, Whether members possessing shares in companies apply- 
ing for legislative sanction, shall not be deprived of the liberty of voting in these 
cases. Whatever may be the result, the agitation of the question will probably revive 
an honourable feeling in the breasts of the members to whom it relates. We call 
this an enlightened age, and so in many respects it is; but the table below shews 
how easily the sense of a nation is overruled by the rage for money. The eveut 
will, we apprehend, prove the madness of the expectation, which the public are 
sometimes seduced into, of acquiring riches suddenly and without labour. 


1 Saint Catharine’s Docks ° ° ° ‘Tooke, Solicitor 1,200,000 
2 South London — ditto — ; ° . Wright, = ditto 750,000 
3 Bermondsey ditto. ; ° ° Gatty, ditto 800,000 
4 Ditto ditto and Canal. ‘ Drew, ditto 

5 Ditto Collier ditto and Coal Depét ; Williams, ditto 750,000 
6 All-Saints’ and Poplar ditto . ; Alliston, ditto 

7 Rotherhithe and Deptford ditto ° ‘ Sweet, ditto 

8 Isle of Dogs Collier ditto , ° ; Fortune, ditto 

9 Ditto ditto ditto ° ° ° Gatty, ditto 

10 Ditto ditto ditto : , : Freshfield, ditto 

1) Hull New Junction ditto . , : ° ‘ 

12 Portsmouth Commercial ditto : ‘ ; . ; 100,000 
13 Cardiff ditto ; ‘ ° ; ° 

14 London, Portsmouth, and Southampton Dock and Rail Road - 2,000,000 
15 Ditto _—_ ditto ditto Rail Road : - 1,000,000 
16 Ditto to Bristol ditto : , . 1,500,000 
17 Ditto to Birmingham ditto , . - 1,500,000 
16 Ditto to South Wales ditto ° ‘ - 1,000,000 
19 Ditto Northern ditto ‘ P .» 2,500,000 
20 East London United Docks ditto ‘ ; . 100,000 
21 Grand Western, Southern, and Eastern ditto : : . 3,000,000 
22 Taunton Grand Western ditto ° ‘ . 200,000 
23 Bristol, Northern and Western ditto ‘ : ; 800,000 
24 Ditto to Birmingham ditto ; ; . 800,000 
25 Ditto to Bath ditto . ‘ ° 100,000 
26 Stroud and Severn ditto ‘ ° ‘ 50,000 
27 Kennet and Avon to Old Sarum ditto ° . , 

26 Birmingham to Liverpoul ditto ‘ ‘ - 600,000 
29 Manchester to ditto ditto ° ‘ , 400,000 
30 Ditto to Leeds ditto : , ‘ 500 ,000 
$l Ditto and Bolton ditto . . . 150,000 
$2 Bolton and West Leigh ditto ° ‘ : 

43 Grand Junction ditto , ‘ . 2,000,000 
+4 General ditto : : . 200 ,000 
35 Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex ditto . . - 1,000,600 
36 Surrey, Sussex, and Hants ditto : ‘ e 750,000 
37 Kentish ditto ° . - 1,000,000 
38 Canterbury ditto ‘ , : 25 ,000 





Carried forward £24,775 ,000 
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Brought forward 24,775,000 













































39 Brighton to Shoreham RailRoad . . mS 
4 Portsmouth to Southamptoa ditto . . , as nan (te 
41 Exmouth to Exeter ditto . . . 35,00 10: 
42 Cromford and High Peak ditto . ; . 150,000 se 104 
at 43 Leeds to Hall ditto , ° + 900,009 10: 
sats 44 Huddersfied to Wakefield ditto , , . ™ 106 
a i : 45 Stockton to Darlington ditto . . ; 64,000 5 10; 
is | 46 Daffryo Liynvi to Pwl Caw! ditto Glamorganshire—. 30,000 > 108 
47 Rumney Iron Works to Pye Corner ditte Monmouthshire. = 10: 
48 Ditto to the River Usk — ditto ditto. : yr 
49 Galligate to the Navigation House ditto on the Glamorgan Canal ar 
50 Kast Lothian ditto = i 
51 Edinburgh to Glasgow ditto ™ as 
52 Dundee ro Strathmore ditto ms ld 
53 Berwick to Kelso ditto ~~ wes 
54 Royal Hibernian General ditto mm 16 
55 Hibernian General ditto . : - 1,000,000 7 ay; 
56 Limerick to Waterford ditto , , ; 300,000 a is 
57 Belfast to Dublin ditto Bir 
58 Deblia to Kingston ditto : 120 
59 ‘Tees and Weardale ditto 121 
60 Monkland and Meokentillock ditto 122 
61 Redruth ditto 123 
iM 
62 London and Portsmouth Grand Ship Canal . : ‘ . 5,000,000 5 125 
63 English and Bri-tol Channel ditto . ‘ . . 1,750,000 126 
64 Worcester and Gloucester Union ditto ; : ° ; 100,000 127 
65 Berks and Hants ditto : ° , ° 100,000 128 
66 Faversham tothe East Swale — ditto ; : : . 33,000 129 
67 Rumford ditto , 130 
68 Peak Forest and Sheffield ditto 

a 69 Canal and Rail Road Terras Pike to Redyate and Pier at East and West 13] 
' Looe, Cornwall : 132 
70 Continvatian of Elsmere and Chester Canal to Birmingham : 300,000 133 
71 Manchester Ship Canal Company. : ; ° - 1,000,000 134 
7 72 Hertford Union Canal, from the River Lec to the Regent’s Canal 135 
73 Ulster Canal 136 
74 South American and Colonial Gas Company ‘ ° - 1,000,900 137 
: 75 Jamaica ditto ditto : : P 250 ,000 138 
76 Havannah ditto ditto . ‘ : 139 
. 77 Imperial Continental ditto _— ditto . ° . 2,000,000 140 
74 British ditto — ditto : : , 400,000 14) 
79 Albion ditto ditto ° ; . 500,000 142 
#0 Birmingham and Staffordshire ditto — ditto . ‘ : 100 ,000 143 
. 81 New liuperial ditte —s_ ditto : ‘ . 250,000 144 
1 82 Provincial ditto ditto . 1,000,000 145 
83 United General ditto =—_ ditto , , . 2,000,000 146 
: 84 Pheonix ditto — ditto . : , 450,000 147 
8 Hiberuian ditto — ditto ; : - 1,000,000 14s 
| 86 Dublin Oil — Gp -. Malian a 14s 
87 Heston ditto ditto . ‘ , 15 
88 London Portable ditto ditto 250,000 15) 
il 49 Previncial ditto ditto ditto \ 1,000,000 159 
90 Leadon and Westminster Oi) ditto — ditto ; : , 000 153 
I Aberdeen inl ditto ditto : é' ; 154 
| Glasgow Oil and Coa ditto sg 
43 Edinburgh dine dine wr 15¢ 
94 ladependent ditto ~—_ ditto : 7 7 50 000 157 
95 Great Yarmouth ditto = ditto 16,000 156 
96 Warwick dite ditto hes 12,000 18§ 
97 Woolwich do dito <2 J. 39,000 Lee 
8 North London Oil ditto ditto : : 164 

99 Manchester Imperial Oil ditto ditto : ’ ; 





Carried forward £46,027 ,000 
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100 Manchester Oil Gas Company 
101 Gravesend and Milton ditto ditto . 
102 Rochester ditto ditto . 
103 Stockport ditto ditto . 
104 Cork Portable ditto ditto . 


105 Ashton-Under-Lyne Water-Works ditto 
106 Gas Engine Carriage ditto 
107 Stamfurd and St. Martin's ditto ditto 
108 Stroud ditto ditto 
109 Hereford ditto ditto 
110 Kennington ditto ditto 
lll Leeds Oil ditto ditto 
112 Isle of Thanet ditto ditto 
113 Greenwich and Deptford ditto ditto 
1l4 Oil Gas ditto 
115 Compression 


ditto ditto 


116 Metropolitan Marine Baths 
117 Royal National ditto 
118 Australian Agricultural Company 


119 Vau Diemen’s Land ditto 

120 Canada ditto 

121 Thames Quay ditto 

122 London Patent Steam Washing ditto 

123 Australician ditto . 


124 City of London Central and Northern Improvement Company 
125 Great Westminster Dairy Company . , 
126 East London ditto 
127 South London Milk ditto 


128 Alderney Milk ditto. . : ; ; 


129 Metropolitan Alderney Milk ditto . 
130 Edinburgh Dairy ditto. , , . 


131 Metropolitan Water Works 

132 Thames ditto 

133 United Thames ditto 

134 London ditto 

135 Edinburgh and Leith ditto 

136 Cheltenham ditto 

137 Bolton ditto 

138 Canterbury ditto 

139 Sea and Inland Coal Company : , 
140 General United ditto ditto ; . 
141 Welch Iron and Coal Mining ditto . 
142 Irish Mining Coal ditto 

143 British [ron ditto 

144 Bristol and South Wales Iron ditto 

145 South Wales fron ditto . . 
146 Wilsontown Iron Works and Foundery ditto 
147 Shotts Lron Joint-Stock Company : 


148 British Mining ditto 

149 Equitable ditto ditto , 

150 English Association Mining ditto. . . . 

151 Hibernian ditto ditto ; . . 

— Royal Irish ditto ditto . 

- Imperial ditto ditto of Iretand 

ditto ditto . 

~~ Consolidated Copper ditto ditto . 

~~ Gold Coast. ditto ditto . 

188 A Coal and tron ditto ditto . : 

189 Mexican ditto ditto . , 

4 U Mexican Mining Company . . 

16) hilean ditto ditto , a 
ditto ditto . : 
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Brought forward £46,027 ,000 
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20 ,000 
200,000 


500,000 
250,000 
1,000 ,000 
1,000 ,000 
1,000,000 
610,000 


1,000,000 
800,000 
150,000 
125,000 
100,000 
100,000 

60,000 
30,000 


500,000 
750,000 


500,009 








Carried forward © £68,327,000 
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a forward £68,327,0% 4 





162 Bolanos Mining Company . ° 200,000 ‘ 
163 Brazilian ditto — ditto . . 1,000,000 
164 New or Imperial Brazilian ditto ditto ‘ : 1,000,000” 4 
165 Columbian ditto ditto : . 1 ,000 ,000 
166 Pascoe-Peruvian ditto ditto . . . 1,000,000 9 
167 Real del Monte ditto ditto . ° ° 200,000 
168 General South American ditto ditto ‘ . : 2,000 ,000 2 
169 Tlalpazaban ditto ditto : , . . 4,000,000 2 
170 Rio dela Plata ditto ditto . 1,000,000 2 
171 Association for assisting to work Mines i in Mexico and other 2 
parts of Spanish America . . . . 1,000,000 2 
172 Indemnity Mutual Marine lusurauce Company : , 5,000 ,000 2 
173 Alliance Marine ditto citto ‘ . 5 ,000 000 2 
174 St. Patrick's ditto ditto ditto . 2,000,000 9 
175 Patriotic ditto ditto ditto of Irel land ; 150000 = 9g 
176 South Devon ditto Fire and Life ditto ditto . 200 ,006 a: 
177 Commercial ditto ditto ditto of Scotland . 1,000.0 = 4 
178 Alliance British and Foreign Fire and Life ditto ditto ‘ 5,000,000 es 2 
179 Crown Life Assurance ditto ' ‘ 1,500,000 = a 
140 Palladium Fire and Life Assurance ditto . . 2,000,00 = =a 
181 United Empire and Continental Life Assurance ditto ° & 9: 
182 Protector Fire ditto ditto ‘ 5,000,000 © 2 
183 Medical, Clerical and General Life ditto ditto , 1,000,000 "4 
184 Manchester Fire and Life Assurance ditto 2,000 ,000 24 
185 West of Scotland Life Insarance Annuity and Endowment ditto 1,000,000 24 
186 Scottish Union Fire and Life Insurance ditto 5,000,000 ay 
187 Grand Commercial Assurance Company and Guarantee Association 3,000,00 24 
188 British Annuity Company , ; ; ‘ . 3,000 ,000 24 
189 Equitable Loan Bank ; : . 2,000,000 yo 
190 United British and Foreign Loan Company ‘ ‘ 2,500,000 24 
‘991 London and Manchester Equitable Loan ditto , ° 500,000 24 
192 Metropolitan Loan Investment ditto : . 1,000,000 25 
193 Irish Investment and Equitable Loan ditto ‘ 500,000 2 
194 North British Loan ditta . . : 2% 
195 Rock and Reversionary Loan ditto ; , 1,000,000 © 
196 Equitable Investment - ditto . : 2,000,000 
197 Metropolitan ditto ditto - e ° 2,000 ,000 
198 Ditto Banking ditto ‘ ° 500,00 
199 Irish Provincial ditto ditto ‘ P 2,000,000 
200 Northern ditto (Belfast) ditto ; , . 
201 Native ditte (Dundee) ditto ‘ . 200 ,00¢ 
202 British Paving, Building and Investment ditto : . 2,000,080 
203 Hibernian Jeint Stock ditto ’ : 800,00 
204 Equ ue itable Tontine Glasgow ditto P ; 
205 British Shipping | oan ditto - : 1,000 ,00 Th 
206 Promoter Benefit ditto - : 60,000 om 
207 General Benefit ditto . 50,000 “ 
= ery luterest Society ; 500 00 = 
rks and Provincial Fire and Li : i 
210 Dublin Equitable Loan fe Asrurance ry y el 
2il Annuity Company of Ireland : | Ki 
° i 


212 Metropolitan Flour and Bread Company 


Carried forward £146,887," 


ZIS Kent and Essex Genuine Flour ditt: , . 
214 Flour and Corn Depdt ditto : : oom “ 
= ao Corn Exchange ditto 7 
ritieh Shipping di : j 
17. Irish ditto ditto ' ' ay bo 
India Steam Packet ditto , . 
219 Leadon, Yarmouth and Norwich ditto ditte . : ~ 
220 General Steam Navisation ditto : : 2,000,00 i 
22) Thames and Isis ditto ditto . . ; ‘] 20,0 ex! 
292 lonian ditto ditto . > 0m che 
: fol 
7th 
for 
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Brought forward £146,887 ,000 
223 Portsmouth, Plymouth, Devenport, and Falmouth Steam Packet 
Company . ; ; , : : 
24 London and Leith Steam Packet Company for the Carriage of 
Goods ; ‘ ' 500,000 
225 London, Brighton and Devon Fishing and Steam Navigation 
Company . ; : . : : 500,000 
226 Westminster Fish Company ° 100,000 
227 Metropolitan ditto ditto . 500,000 
228 British Fishing ditto : 1,000,000 
229 Thames Tunnel ditto , : 200,000 
230 Ditto = ditto ditto, Greenwich to Poplar 
231 Columbian Pearl Fishery Company 625,000 
232 St Catherine’s Bridge Suspension Company 
233 West India Company ‘ : , 4,000,000 
234 Association for Reclaiming Bogs and certain Waste Lands in 
Ireland yw ‘ 500,000 
235 London Brick Company ° 500,000 
236 British Patent Brick ditto . 300,000 
237 Bognor New Town ditto } 300,000 
238 London and Manchester Van Company 40,000 
239 British Distillery ditto 200,000 
240 St. Ives’ New Pier ditto 30,000 
241 Sandwich New Harbour ditto 80,000 
242 New North Road ditto 11,050 
243 Journal ditto : 250,000 
244 Newspaper Investment ditto . 210,000 
245 Hammersmith Bridge ditto 75,000 
246 Tontine Bridge across the Swale ditto 24,000 
247 London Sub-way ditto 100,000 
248 Plymouth Public Baths ditto 12,000 
249 Scottish Wood Stapling ditto . . 
250 Joint-Stock Wine ditto of Scotland : , 
251 Ditto ditto Company for the Manufacture of Paper, Edinburgh 150,000 
252 Respectable Concern that will realize, without risk, 40 per cent. 
the first year, and from 50 to 60 per cent. may be obtained the 
second and following years ; apply to Mr. Henry Bloomficld, 
10,000 


11, Old Jewry, 1000 Shares of £10 each (Times, Feb. 2, 1825) 


Intelligence. —A List of Joint-Stock Companies. 
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Total of the Capital as far as the amount has beeu ascertained £157,104,050 


—— 


ee 


PARLIAMENTARY. 
Parliament met on the 4th instant. 
The King’s speech was concjliatory and 
‘tory, except that measures were 
recommended against the Catholic Asso- 
ciation in Ireland. The debates turned 
“pon Ireland, and im both houses allu- 
stons were made to the late decrees for 
ye religious liberty in Hanover, the 
\ing of whieh appears so much more en- 
tened than the ministers of the King 
rs — Britain. On the second day's 
~~ in the Commons, Colonel] PALMBR 
ray the House by an allusion to Cap- 
Rock, (Thomas Moore’s celebrated 
a in favour of the aggrieved Irish,) 
to Mr. Irving, the popular Scottish 
in London, at whose church he 
met some of the ministers, and whose 
exhortations in behalf of tolerance and 
clemency he the ministers would 
er 7 Mr. Hume gave notice on the 
Ay AN motion on the 3rd of March 
4 Select Committee to investigate the 





Church Establishment of Ireland. The 
chief discussions since have been on the 
bill of the ministers for putting down the 
Catholic Association of Dublin. These 
lasted four nights, during which both 
sides of the House exhibited a splendid 
eloquence peculiar to the House of Com- 
mons. The argument was, we think, on the 
opposition side; we need not say that the 
votes were on the other side. Sir Francis 
Burpetr’s speech is allowed on all hands 
to have been masterly; and the hearers of 
the debate pronounced it to have been the 
best delivered during this great contest. 
One of the members read from the news- 
jmpers the report of the Bible Debate in 
Jreland, when a Catholic Priest perso+ 
nated a “‘ Socinian,”’ and pronounced that 
on Protestant principles his argument 
was conclusive. The ministers’ bill against 
the Catholic Association is now in pro- 
ress, and will no doubt be carried, though 
petitions, signed by t thos- 
sands, are presented against it, some of 
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these by Irish freeholders, landholders 
and capitalists. A curious fact has come 
out, that the Marquiss Wellesly, the Lord 
Lieutenant, has seut a document to the 
Cabinet in which he attributes the pre- 
sent peace of Ireland to the Catholic As- 
sociation. Attempts have been made to 
raise the ‘‘No Popery” cry, and to get 

Anti-Catholic petjtions, but without 
elect, except as regards a few of the ru- 
ral clergy. The bill against the Usury 
laws has been lost, chiefly through the 
the activity of a few members of corpo- 
rations and country gentlemen, against 
the political economists and the majority 
of the ministry. The Unitarian Mar- 
RIAGE BiLt was read a first time, without 
an observation, on the 23rd instant, on 
the proposal of Mr. WiLtiam SMitn, and 
is to be read a second time on the 4th 
of March, when the ministers in the 
Lower Honse will have made up their 
minds as to the course to be pursued. 
There is a probability, we should hope, 
of the bill passing the Lower House ; of 
its reception from the Upper House, the 
experience of last year allows us to form 
a tolerably accurate opinion. It seems to 
have been judged expedient, by the sup- 
porters of the Bill, that no further peti- 
tions should be presented. 


re 


LITERARY. 


In the Press, and will appear early in 
Autumn, Four Volumes of Sermons, by 
the Rev. Puitie Dopprivee, D. D., 
agreeably to a clause in his will to that 

rpose, and four MSS., which will be 

rnished by the Family.—Such an ac- 
quisition will be duly appreciated by the 
religious world. 


i 


“Archdeacon WRANGHAM is said to be 
eugaged in preparing for the Press, Wal. 
ton's Prolegomena, with additional notes. 


ee 


Cambridge, Dec. 31.—The prize for 
the Hulsean Dissertation for the year 
1824, is adjudged to James Amiraux 
Jeremie, B.A., Scholar of Trinity Col- 
lege.—Subject, “The Doctrines of our Sa- 
viour, as derived from the four Gospels, 


» as derived from his epistles.” 
Friday, Jan. 7. The following is the 
subject of the Hulsean Prize Dissertation 
ear : 


unto Christ."—New Monthly 
p 61. 
tase 








Intelligence.— Literary. Foreign :— Hanover America. 


FOREIGN. 
HANOVER 


The Kine of this Country has lately 
issued edicts in favour of Religious Li 
berty, and of an equitable administration 
of Church Revenues. Were Ireland 
Hanover, how little cause would the 
Irish have to complain ! 

Proclamation, George IV., &e. 


It having come to our knowledge, that 
some doubts are entertained respecting 
the interpretation and application of the 
first paragraph of the 16th article, of the 
act of the German Confederation of the 
8th of June 1815, which is to the fol 


lowing effect; ‘‘ The difference of the 


Christian religious communities, cannot 
lead to any difference in the enjoyment 


of civil and political rights, in the cou | — 
tries composing the Germanic Confede 


ration ;” we are induced to issue th © 
following declaration and ordinance: a 

1. The several professors of the Chris § 
tian faith, enjoy a perfect equality of 
civil and political rights in the kingdom, 
and, in conformity with the said article, 
the notion of a predominant and of 4 
merely tolerated church, is entirely abo 
lished. f 

2. All Christian religious communities © 
have a right to the unobstructed and free — 
exercise of their religious worship, and — 
every clergyman can require the sr 7 
plices, &c. only from the parishoners of © 
his own persuasion. Consequently, 

3. Those inhabitants who belong tos 
different Christian persuasion from that of 
the parish, are to pay the fees, &c. only te 
the clergyman of their persuasion, # 
whose parish they are positively an 
Fees can be required by a clergyman of 
different persuasion, when he has bees 
required to perform an official duty, and 
has really performed it. 

4. On the other hand, all dues @ © 
churches and schools, which p : 
from houses, farms, and other e 
property in a parish, without regard ® — 


the personal qualifications of the pre — 


fessor in respect to his religious 

are still to be paid to those entitled ® 
them by every possessor, even if he 0 
long to a Christian party different from 
that of the parish. 

5. Contains regulations for the entries 
in the church books. 

Hanover, Dec. 18. 

SE 
AMERICA. 

Two new Unitarian Churches have bee? 
erected, une in Boston and the other 
Salem, Mass.; the former has been 
cently dedicated to the worship of 
only living and true God, 
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Mr. Willian H. Furness has accepted 
the invitation of the Unitarian Church in 
Philffelphia to become their Pastor, and 
is to be ordained the 12th of January 
next. it is expected that the Rev. Dr. 
Kirkland, President of Harvard Univer- 
sity, will preach on the occasion, 


MEXICO. 

«{¢ is decreed that the traffic of slaves, 
under whatever flag or nation, is for ever 
prohibited in the territories of the Mexi- 
can United States.” 


« Evangelical” alarm.—“‘ The Evan- 
gelical Witness, published under the pa- 
tronage of the American Evangelical Tract 
Society,” has the following “ Item of In- 
telligence” in the Number for April last: 
--“ The sixth Number of a Unitarian 
Journal, entitled ‘ The Christian, &c’ 
has been issued in Philadelphia.—The 
Socinian editors congratulate their readers 
on the approximation which ‘ the res- 
pectable theological school at Andover,’ 
is making towards ‘ the truth that is in 
Jesus,’ i, e. towards Socinianism. ‘They 
assert, that Dr. Murdock, in a dissertation 
lately delivered in that Divinity school, 
has given up every thing like Calvinism. 
We fear there is too much reason for 
their exultation. SOCINIANISM MAKES 
ALARMING PROGRESS.” 


A new plan of religious instruction has 
been adopted in ‘Transylvania University, 
Kentucky, by an unanimous vote of the 
Academical Faculty, and the Board of 
Trustees. By this measure, the minis- 
ters of every religious denomination, in 
Lexington, are invited to preach in turn, 
during the academical session, in the 
chapel of that University. In this list 
are included the ancient people of God, 
the Roman Catholics, the Episcopalians, 
the Presbyterians, the Congregationalists, 
the Baptists and the Methodists. ‘‘ It is 
believed,” says President Holley, * that 
this is a measure emivently calculated to 
unite public sentiment, to secure public 
confidence, to advance the interests of 
truth, to extend Catholicism, and to ex- 
cite a spirit of emulation in the cause of 
religious Jiberality.”’ 


a 


SWITZERLAND. 


At a late meeting of the students in 
Moire f the Bishop of Basle earnestly 
exhorted the pupils of the Catholic per- 
suasion “to preserve amity and good 
feeling with their Protestant class-fel- 
lows, under pain of being refused ordi- 


nation.”’ 


Jatelligence.—Forcign :——Mexico. Switzerland. Russia. 


PRUSSIA. 


The King has just issued an orde™ 
(28th Dec. 1824) relating to the Cen. 
sorship of the Press. To Englishmen 
this is so odious an usurpation of r, 
that we can hardly speak of it with cool- 
ness: but really there is some discrimi- 
nation, not to say humour, in his majesty 
of Prussia’s rescript. ‘“‘—editious are not 
allowed of works that generally attack 
the foundations of all religion, strive to 
render important truths suspicious, con- 
temptible or ridiculous, or dare to repre- 
seit to the people the Christian religion, 
the Bible, as well the historical as dogma- 
tical truths contained therein, as objects 
of doubt or even derision, by which the 
base of all religious sentiment is under. 
mined.—TI, at the same time decree, that 
with respect to works intended for a 
more confined circle of readers, or only 
for savans, all undue and bitter attacks 
are avoided and suppressed, which do not 
tend to the direct support of any opinion, 
or to the calm refutation of sentiments 
in opposition, and stigmatize as heretics 
those who entertain opposite religious 
opinions.” —** What,” exclaims the Editor 
of the Journal des Debats, at Paris, ‘‘ would 
become of the £foile if it was published 
in Prussia ?’’ And what, we ask, would 
become of the Evangelical, Congrega- 
tional and Baptist Magazines, and the 
long list of intolerant and abusive peri- 
odicals ? 

-——— i 
RUSSIA, 

The Jews.—The measures lately or- 
dered by the Emperor of Russia relative 
to the Jews in Poland, and the desire ex- 
pressed by his Majesty to make them ap- 
ply to agriculture, give an interest to a 
communication from the south of Russia, 
by which we learn, that about five miles 
from Nikotajeu, in the Goverument of 
Cherson, there has existed for several 
years a Jewish village, with very fine 
fields and pastures, built and inbabited 
by Israelites. This village, Jese Nahr, in 
the vicinity of which there are six other 
smaller villages of the same kind, most 
of them with Hebrew naines, is inhabited 
by about fifty families. Their fields aye 
diligently and skilfully cultivated, though 
there is not a Christian peasant in the 
whole village. They have good artisans 
and workmen of every description, and 
are now building a synagogue. As soon 
as the harvest is over, those who under- 
stand a mechanical trade are allowed to 
go into the neighbouring towns to exer- 
cise it, furnished with a passport from the 
magistrates. “The women endeavour, to 
earn something during the winter, by 
getting work from the fahabitants of the 
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towns, which they make at home. The 
young colony is indebted for its origin 
and present prosperity to Nahum Fun- 
kelstein, who was in the sequel, its chief 
bailiff. Though he is a rich man, he set 
his brethren the example by keeping his 
own children assiduously employed in 
agricultural labour, and by this, and 
through indefatigable industry and pa- 
tience, he has brought the little commu- 
nity to its present thriving condition. 

a 

TURKEY. 

The Bible-—It is rather a singular coin- 
cidence, that while the Pope and the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy are making such 
great exertions to suppress the Bible, the 
Grand Seignior should issue a firman for 
the same purpose, from which the follow- 
ing is an extract :— 

** Know that it is ascertained, that 
books have been printed in Europe, viz. 
Bibles, Psalters, Gospels with the History 
of the Apostles at the end; two or three 
thousand of each sort, with a tract in 
Persian ; and there have come to my capi- 
tal two or three hundred of each sort, 
with four or five of the Persian tracts, 
And as it is my duty to prevent entirely 
such things when they happen in my 
kingdom during my reign, let these books 
be returned to Europe; and if hereafter 


ee 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Intelligence.— Foreign: Turkey —New Publications. 


any of them arrive at the custom-hottes, 
let careful search be made and advie 
sent to my capital, in order that nom 
may be sold or bought. Likewise, let y 
Turk whatever take any of these fale 
books ; and when any of them are found, 
let them be taken and cast into the fir 
that they may be burnt, and let them not 
be bought or sold in any country.” 
Another account states—‘‘ The Grand 
Seiznior has issued a firman prohibiting 
the circulation of the Scriptures, which 
had been translated into the Persian lan 
guage. ‘The firman was put into the 
hands of the Cadi, who sent for the 
chiefs of the different Christian sects, 


told them what the Sultan’s orders were, — 


and ordered them to cause all their pew 
ple whe had any of these books in their 
possession to deliver them up, threaten 
ing to hang any man who should be found 
to keep back any of them. ‘The Cadi 
also ordered the sequestration of the 00 
pies of the sacred scriptures.” 


— 


EAST INDIES. 

The King of Oupe has compiled and 
printed a Persian Dictionary, in seven 
large folio volumes. A magnificent copy 
of this work, bound in the Oriental style, 
has been presented, by his Majesty, to the 
Rev. Professor Lee. 


aml 
Se 


IN THEOLOGY AND 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


a 


Tales and Miscellancous Pieces. By 
Maria Edgeworth, now first collected and 
printed, in an uniform edition. 14 vols. 
Foolscap. 4/. 4s. 

The System of Infants’ Schools. By 
W. Wilson, M. A., Vicar of Waltham. 
stow. Svo. 8 Eneravings. 6s. 

The Christian Ministry defended ; and 
Priesteraft exploded. By Richard Wright. 


Sro. le. 6d. 
Thoughts on Paul's Man of Sin. By 
the Same. &8vo. 4¢. 


Antichrist detected among reputed Or- 
a Christians, By the Same. 8&vo. 


_ The Restitution of all Things. An 
Essay. By the Rev. James Brown, D. D. 
ad yt Barnwell, Northamptonshire. 

Mustrations of the Holy Scriptures. 
In 3 Parts. I. From the Geography of 
the East. 11. From the Natural History of 
the East. Il. From the Customs and Man- 
wers of Ancient and Modern Nations. 
By Geo. Paxton, Professor of Theology 
ef the Associate Synod, Edinburgh, 2nd 





Edition, corrected and greatly enlarged: 
3 Vols. 8vo. Portrait and Map. 1/. 16 

Tabula Theologica; or the Elements 
of Scriptural Knowledge, presented in one 
Tabular View, for the Use of Students, 
who would decline the Popular Extremes 
of Materialism and Fanaticism. En 
graved on one Large Sheet, done up ip 4 
Case, or on Canvas and Rollers. 1. 

The Progress of Dissent: Observa- 
tions on the Quarterly Review. By 4 
Non. Con. 1s, 6d. 

Practical Observations upon the Edu 
cation of the People, addressed to the 
Working Classes and their Employer 
By H. Brougham, Esq., M. P., F. RS 
6d. 58. per dozen. 1/. 14s. per hundred. 

A Final Appeal to the Literary Public, 
relative to Pope, in Reply to certain Ob- 
servations of Mr. Roscoe, in his Edition 
of that Poet’s Works. To which are 
added, some Remarks on Lord Byron's 
Conversations, as far as they relate @ 
the same subject and the Author. 

W. L. Bowles, A. M., Prebendary of Sa 
rum, &c. 8vo. 7s. 
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The Man of Sin in a Decline, accord- 
ing to the Prophecy of St. Paul. By J. 
Nicholson, A. M., Curate of Great Pax. 


ten. vo. ls. 6d. 
Cobbett’s Book of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 4 Parts. 3d. each. 


A True History of the Protestant Re- 
formation, in reply to Cobbett. In Nos, 
No. l. 3d. 

Theatre of the Greeks ; containing, in 
a Compendious Form, a great body of 
information relative to the Rise, Pro- 
gress, and Exhibition of the Greek Dra- 
ma, &e., &c. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Poetical Works of John Milton; 
with Notes of various Authors, and 
Newton's Life. By Edward Hawkins, 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel College Oxford. 
4 Vols. 8vo. 27. 2». 

Westminster Hall; or, Anecdotes and 
Reminiscences of the Bar, Bench, and 
Woolsack ; with the various Reliques and 
Curiosities of Legal History, Biography, 
and Literature. 3 Vols. small 8vo. 20 
Portraits and Engravings. 14. ls. 

Histoire de la Revolution de 1688 en 
Angleterre. Par M. Mazure, Inspecteur 
Général de l'Université de France. 3 
Vols. 8vo. 

The History of England, during the 
Reign of Geo. IIL., being a Continuation 
to Hume and Smollett. By W. Jones, 
Author of “‘ the History of the Walden- 
ses.” 3 Vols. 8vo. Ii. 4s. Extra bds. 

The Annual Biography and Obituary, 

-for the Year 1825. 8vo. 15s. 

Memoirs of the Life of J. P. Kemble, 
Esq., including a History of the Stage, 
from the Time of Garrick to the Present 
Period. By J. Boaden, Esq. 2 Vols. 
8vo. Portrait. 1/. 4s. 

Memoirs of Jeanne D’Arc, surnamed 
La Pucelle D’Orleans, with the History 
of her Times. 2 Vols. 8vo. Portrait and 
Plates. 36s.; large paper, 4/. 4s. 

Travels in Russia, the Crimea, Cau- 
casus and Georgia. By Robert Lyall, 
M.D. F.L.S. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1d. 10s. 

A Visit to Greece, containing Various 
Facts respecting the Revolution, which 
have been very lately collected in that 
Country. By George Waddington, Esq. 
Author of “ Travels in Ethiopia. 8vo. 
8s. 6d. 

A Tour in Germany, and some of the 
Southern Provinces of the Austrian Em- 

ire, in the years 1820—22. By John 
ll, Esq. 2nd Edition, 2 Vols. 12mo. 

Recollections of Foreign Travel, on 
Life, Literature, and Self-Knowledge, 
By Sir Egerton Brydges, Bart. 2 Vols. 
Post 8vo. 18s. 

Travels in South America, during the 
years 1819-1821. By Alexander Cald- 


New Publications. 
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cleugh, Esq. 2 Vols, 8vo. Map and 


9 Engravings. 14, 10s. 
An Historical Outline of the Greek 
Revolution. Map. 8vo. 5s. 


The War in the Peninsula, being a 
Continuation of the * Recollections of 


the Eventful Life of a Soldier.”” 12mo. 
5s. 
The Hermit in Italy; or, Observa- 


tions on the Manners and Customs of 
the Italians at the Commencement of 
the 19th Century. 3 Vols. 12mo. 18s. 

Lionel Lincoln; or, the Leaguer of 
Boston. By the author of the “ Pilot,” 
&c. 3 Vols. 12mo. UW. Is. 

The ‘Tragicall Historie of Hamlet. By 
W. Shakespeare. Accurately reprinted 
from the only known copy of the Ist 
Edit. of 1603. 8vo. 5s. 

The Death of Absalom. A Seatonian 
Prize Poem. By Hamilton Sidney Be- 
resford, A. M., of Clare Hall, Cambridge. 
8vo. 2s. Gd. 

Odes and Addresses to Great People. 

Religion and the Oppressed Greeks, a 
Poem. l12mo, 4d. 

The Poet's Pilgrimage, an Allegorical 
Poem, in 4 Cantos, By J. Payne Collier. 
Foolscap 4to. 8s. 

The Bar. with Sketches of Eminent 
Judges, Barristers, &c., a Poem, with 
Notes. 12mo. 58. 6d. 

Walker’s Companion to Dr. Rippon’'s 
Tune-Book. No, |, of a Second Volume. 
2s. 

The Annual Biography and Obituary, 
forthe Year 1825. 8vo. 15s. 

Popery in 1824; a Circular Letter of 
Pope Leo XII. to all the Patriarchs, &c. 
of the Roman Catholic Church; and the 
Bull of Jubilee for the Year 1825. From 
the Latin, with Introduction and Notes, 
8vo. 6d. 

Ireland. 

A Letter from the King to his Catholic 
Subjects. 2s. (l'nauthentic.) 

A Voice from Ireland in 1825, ad- 
dressed to all Englishmen. 8vo, 2s, 

Hints to Irish Landlords, By a Land 
Agent. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

An Authentic Exposure of Irish Af- 
fairs, calculated to elucidate the Chief 
Causes of the Present Condition of that 
unhappy Country. By E. H. Orpen, Esq. 
2s. 

A Sketch of Ireland in 1424; the 
Sources of her Evils considered and 
their Remedies suggested. 2s. 

Letters on the Pernicious Tendency of 
the Biblical System, and the Disastrous 
Consequences, Moral and Physical, which 
have resulted and wust continue to result 
from that System—formed on the absurd, 
the impious and unscriptural principle, 
The Bible alone the Rule of Faith, By 
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Clerophilos. First Series. (Dublin.) 2s. 
Bid. 

he Real Grievanee of the Irish Pea- 
santry, as immediately felt and com- 
plained of among themselves, with an 
Address to the British Nation on Roman 
Catholic Emancipation. By a Beneficed 
Clergyman, in the South of Ireland. 

Simple Memorials of an Irish Family. 
By a Clergyman. 18mo. 1s, 6d, 

Letters from Ireland, ov the Present 
Political, Religions, and Moral State of 
that Country. Republished from the 
Courier Newspaper. 2a. 6d. 

The Case of Ireland set at Rest; a 
Letter to the Rt. Hon. R. Peel, M. P. 
By W. Frith, Serjeant at Law. La. 6d. 

A Letter to His Grace the Archbishop 
of Tuam, on the Disturbance at a Meet- 
ing of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, Oct. 21, 14624, at Loughrea. By a 
Senior of the Church of England. 

Sermons. 

A Series of Orations. In Four Parts. 
1. The Doctrine. 2. The Experiment. 
3. The Argument. 4. The Duty. By 
Edward Irving, A. M. (Part 1, The 
Doctrine, for the Benefit of the Widow 
Smith. 4s. sewed.) 

Discourses on some Important Sub- 
jects of Natural and Revealed Religion, 
introduced by a short View of the best 
Specimens of Pulpit Eloquence, &c. By 
David Scott, M. D., Minister of Corstors- 
phine, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

On Faith, and other Subjects. By Ro- 
bert Nares, M. A., F. R.S., Archdeacon 
of Stafford, &e. Svo. 108. 6d. 

Five, on the Personal Office of Christ, 
and of the Holy Ghost, &c. Preached at 
Berwick upon-Tweed. By W. Procter, 
Jun. A. M., Fellow of Catherine Hall, 
Cambridge. l2mo. 4s. 64. 


Parochial and Domestic. By R. S. 
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Barton, Vicar ef Alconbury, Han, 
i2mo. 4¢. 

‘Twenty-Two, on various Subjects, de. 
livered in St. Michael’s Church, Glow 
cester, A. D. 1824. By B. S. Claxson, 
M. A. Curate. 8vo. 9s. 

Eternal Life; or, a Future State the 
Universal Doctrine of the Sacred Serip. 
tures. Three Sermons. 2s. 64. 

Single. 

The Primitive Christian Faith: deliver 
ed in the Evening Service at the Opening 
of the Chapel in York Street, St. James's 
Square, London, Dec, 19, 1824. By Laut 
Carpenter, LL.D. 8vo. 

‘Lhe Principles of Protestant Dissent: 
preached at Bolton, at the Ordinativn of 
the Rev. Franklin Baker, M. A., Sept.2% 
1824. By James Hews Bransby. 8ve. 

The Ordination Services at the Settle 
ment of the Rev. T. Price, at the Particw 
lar Baptist Church, Devonshire Square, 
Svo. 3a. 

The Importance of an Early and Des 
cided Attention to the Concerns of a 
Future World: delivered to Young Peo- 
ple, Jan. 1, 1825, in Carter Lane, Dot 
tors’ Commons. By John Hoppus, A.M 

A View of Slavery in Connexion with 
Christianity : delivered in the Wesleyan 
Chapel, Stoney Hill, Jamaica, Sept. 19, 
1824. By Robert Young, Wesleyan Mi 
sionary. With an Appendix, containing 
the Resolutions of the Missionaries m 
that Connexion, at a General Meeting at 
Kingston, Sept. 6, 1824. 

The Night and the Day; on Behalf of 
the Church Missionary Society at St. S# 
viour’s, Southwark, Dec. 12, 1824. By 
Thomas Mortimer, M.A. . 

On the Prophecies concerning Ante 
christ, delivered at the Independent 
Monthly Meeting. By Joseph Fletcher) 
A.M. 





Conmaunications have been received from Mr. John Esdaile; Mr. S. Parker; E.T.i 


P.; B.; and Homo. 


The Rev. J. A. James, of Birmingham, has addressed a letter to us, complaining 


of and denying the charge of plagiari 
plagiarism b 
60). The writer of the paper in question 


rought against him iu the last number (P- 
instructs us to say, that he took his state 


ments entirely from the pamphlet entitled, “Phe Plagiary Warned;” but that be 
estecms it just to Mr. James to mongers his Sermon with Archbishop ‘Tillotson’s, and 
that he will state freely the result of such comparison in the next number; in whi 


also shall be inserted Mr. James's letter. 


Mr. Dowden, of Cork, has sent us a letter relating to the Rev. Thomas Hallidays 
ee assistant ‘Tutor at Daventry, which we scnsosty deem it prudent to pu 
we bee to inform any of Mr. Halliday's friends who may be our readers, 


demands their mediate attention. 
the Editor at the Publishers’. : 


We are to say that our Co 


respondence with Mr. D, Eaton, Hich Hol 
—_—_ 


The letter may be seen on written application 


ndent S., p. 33, is invited to open & cor 
rn, on the subject of his manuscript. 


—— 


























